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NIV eNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

U JUNIOK SCHOOL, under the government of the Council 

ifthe Coleee. « sren—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
SCHOOL ¥ will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 2éth of SEP- 

MBER. The Session is divided into tt hree Terms, viz., from the 
Oe September to py from Christinas to Easter, and 

the Ist of Au, 

The tee ment for eagh pupil is 182 , of which 62. are paid in 
ail La each Term. The hours of ‘Attendance are from a 
maarter as t 9 to three-quarters past 3 o'clock. 

the sermon of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclu- 


may Drang taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and English His- 
pom Geography ( both Physical and Political), Arithmetic and 


woken the Elements of Mathematics and of Natural Phi- 
i Dra 


i may + * Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole eeeation to the other branches of educati 
isa general examination tg pupils at ‘the end of the Ses- 
i, and the Prizes are then give 
The ee of the School is maintained without corporal 


a a of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 
uardia 
oer par particulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
commence on the Ist of October; those of the Faculty of Arts on 
fhe 1sthof October. 





August, 1850. 
porar COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON 


The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION E this IN- 
STITUTIUN is uuder the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
aod Assistants. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
need next, and end on Saturday, the 22nd of February, 


i he FEE for Students working every day ar 





_ 
— 
cooco 
eccoco 


ee 
Hours of ‘Attendance from ‘Nine to Five. 
Farther particulars may be obtained on application at the College. 


[He MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
F MEDIC 

The WINTER SESSION will SOM SENCE on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 1, 1550, with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, by 
Dr @OODFELL ow, at 1 o'clock. 

The Hospital receives 285 in- pottonte, and contains Wards for 
Cancer, Syphilis, and Uterine Disease 

The annual number of out patients is 10,000, 

Clinical Clerks and Dressers are elected from the pupils without 
byt fee. The Clinical Clerk aud Dresser of the week dine in 
the Board-roo: 

The House Surgeons are selected half-yearly from the Dressers, 
and are provided with board and residence in the Hospital free of 





ures are given on every branch of medical science. 
~ for eighteen months’ medical, and three years surgical prac- 


Tee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the 

e of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Company. 75. This sum 
may be paid by instalments of—30i. at the beginning of the first 
Sesion, 301 at the b epanise of the second Session, and 15l. at the 


beginning of the third Session. 
For further information, peomnocinnen, &c., apply to Mr. De 
Morgan, Treasurer to the School; or to Mr. Corre, the Apothe- 


ary; or to Mr. Surpven, the Secretary to the Hospital 


THE ART-UNION OF GLASGOW. 

Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE ALBERT. 

Pruident—His Grace the DUKE of HAMILTON, BRANDON, 
and CHATELHERAULT. 





ONE GUINEA constitutes Membership for 

whole Subscriptions, after deducting the neces- 

pon dl one devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Draw- 

isa, Scutptures, ENGRAVINGS, aud other Works of Art. Each 

Member fur the present year, for every Guinea subscribed, is enti- 
to the following privileges :— 

[To 1s Cony of the atital Line Engraving of‘ HAGAR AND 
ISHMAEL,’ after C. L. Eastuake, R.A., by Bripovux and Smirn. 
dt To the chance of obtaining one of @ hundred Artist's Proofs 
Let lie Line eens on Steel of *HELDELBEKG,’ after 
at Toth chatce of obtaining one of forty Partan Porce.ain 


STATU 
the chance of © eae a Painting, or other Works of 


IV. To 
Art, at the Annual Mee 


A one rent, o of 


information given, and Subscriptions received, by the 





tle 


HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR LONDON: 
Messrs, Maclure, Macdonald & Mac Gregor, 3 Bow Churchyard ; 
~— Henry Keeves & Son, 113, Cheapsid 
P.and D. Colnaghi & Co. Pall all bast ; 
= ure Graves & Co. Pall Mall; 
Lio: Epes & Co, 22, Ludgate- -hill ; 
EORGE G T, Ee. Secretary, Scottish F a vient Institu- 


Morgen R. A. KIDSTON, A 
Glasgow, Glasgow, August 1. STON, Actuary Secretary. 


PaRLez VOUS FRANQAIS?—Many people 
towhom this question is put will answer, “I can under- 
YREN read, and ‘oncate! it prey. well, but I cannot speak it.”— 
CH and GERMAN VERSATION CLASSES 
835 pupils are ant theoretically and practically, are het 
5, Ox: ae Street, near the Pantheon. Schovls aud fauailics 





JRIVATE EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
—The Rey. Dr. DANZEL, Head Master of the Grammar 
School at Ritzebuttel, near Cuxhaven, at the mouth of the Elbe, 
offers to RECELVE TWO OR THREE PRIVATE PUPILS on 
moderate terms.—Apply either as above or to Dr. Bernays, 27, 
Blomtield-terrace, Harrow-road, London. 


PUTNEY COLLEGE, near London. 


President. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. “ _COW LE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
The object of this Institution is to ral Educati 





BONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrionggExrs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.8. 

— Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

— = other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction, 
CE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to th 

held the first week in June and December ef cath year. wa Se 


THE WATER CURE.-Dr. Wi1son, of Malvern, 

at the request of a large circle of patients, will continue to 
visit London the first Tuesday in every month, and may be con- 
sulted, September 3, at Hathaway's Hotel, Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, fron, 10 till 4, his Colleague, Dr. Stumaes, superintending 











bine Gen 
Collegiate Discipline for Kesident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Professions, and Preparation for the Universities. 

The charges are as follow 

For General Education, including Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, | Pepa and German Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, &e., Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Gulneas per Abnoun. 


In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 








Chemistry and Physics.. Dy ri Playfair, F.G.8. 
Mineralogy and Goslegy ge Ansted, F.K.S. 
In the Metallurgy . raukland, 
Civil Surveying, Field Big.” 
neering - autica 
Department | 4 stronomy. C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Civil ce EEE “and 
Archi re . 8. Clegg, ig? Esq. 
Machiner, W. Binns, E: a4. 
{ Military Science : Captain Grifti ths, R.F.P. 
In the Royal Artillery. 
Military Pe pozins sasoose evcccces Pi. Freee, Soe 
industani ............ r. iconer, Es' 
Department yd Exercise an ” 
SS PB ebeeuleeat Messrs. Angelo. 
[ Divinity, Special Course The po M. Cowie, M.A. 
In the Principal. 
University { Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev, W. G. Watson, 
Department | M.A. Vice-Principal. 
Classica, ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 


Assistant Tutor. 


The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, ean, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, C an. 
ag egg can be obtained by vo EB to the Principal, at 

e College. 


Bews4ED J.: MILLIKEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, Cottece Gueenx, Dustin. 

ECTURERS WANTED.—The Lecruresnips 
4 of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and PRACTICAL MATHE- 
MATICS in the GLASGOW MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION are 
VACANT.—Appiications from Candidates, inclosing testimonials, 
will be received till loth September next. 
Glasgow, Aug. 33, 1550, GEO. GOOD, Jun. Secretary. 


paix rINGS and OBJECTS of ART, including 

nique Cabinets, &c., for private sale. — Mr. Tuomas 
Wa tesny will shortly add to his on ag a few more highly- 
interesting specimens.— Pictur ties, &c. nouns and sold on 
commission.—Also for sale various PORTRA ITs illustrious 
pamnsees, and a MARBLE BUST of the late sik ROBERT 


12, Old Bond-street, London. 
UST OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL, 


Bart., suitable size for an Cary Hall Staircase, Library. 
or Public Institution, now ON SW at F. TATE’S Carving and 
Gilding Manufactory, 14, Percy ak Bedford-square, London.— 
F. T. respectfully sv icits an inspection of the above from the ad- 
mirers of the late patriotic "4 ba ig eg Statesman. Price 
of Cast on Scagliola Pedestal, vl. 10s.: the charge of packing 
returned on receipt of empty ph ‘free. 


T° PRINT COLLECTORS.—To be SOLD, a 
few CHUICE PRINTS, the property of a Collector ; among 


which will = found, 
landscape, su 

















*Koman Edifices in Ruins,’ Woollett’s best 
rb India roof, with the etching, 17 guineas—* Fruit 
and Flower Pieces,’ ” OY, sarlom, the pair r, superb proofs before the 
motto, 14 guineas Flower Pis sce,’ brilliant proof, 5 guineas; 
Another, 9 guineas—' The Sileace,’ after A. Carracci, by Bartolozzi, 
engraver’s proofs, 4 guineas—‘ St. Cecilia,’ by Sharp, ndia proof, 
first state, with the etching touched upon by Sharp, 3 guineas— 
*The Jew Rabbi, by Pether, (see Gilpin's Essay on prints, ) fine 
first pao 2 guineas—‘ Adoration of the Magi, aA a; , Miiller, bril- 
liant proof, with the priut, 24 guineas—* Tb Place,’ by 
Browne, India proof, from Mr. Beckford’s collection, 3 guineas— 
Landscapes by Bolswert, proofs—Sharp’s ‘ Doctors of the Church,’ 
roof— Salisbury’—* The Kainbow,’ by Lucas, proof—Examples of 
Rembrandt, Visscher (C.), Waterloo, Raentiak, Koullett, Hou- 
braken, Drevet, Nanticul, Poilly, &c. &c.— Bryan's Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, Bua. sarge et folio, 39 by 29, with flaps ; which 
may be seen on application to Mr. Hupson, 2, Bath- street ‘(second 
floor,) Newgate-street, between the hours of 2 and 6. 


NALOTYPE CAMERA WANTED.—A 
Secondhand one, with (or without) a large well- defining 
Lone-Frocus Lens, adapted to taking VIEWS, &c., together wit 
the necessary Frames and a Address, with fullest parti- 
culars and lowest price, P. K., Old Broad-street. Will not be 
treated with except it bea decided jek ny 





the during his absence.— Hoinee. »pathic patients 
may = | Dr. W. as to those domestic Water Cure processes 
= are combined with so much efficacy with Homeopathic 
reatmen' 


K Xow. THYSELF. — Professor BLENKINSOP’S 

od of describing the CHARACTER of persons from 
their HAND-WRITING never fails, being founded on Philoso- 
phical principles. A specimen of the ordinary Writing, statin 
Age, Sex, and Profession, inclosing 13 uncut Postage Stamps, wilt 
insure an unerring description of the mental and moral qualities 
of the writer, pointing out gifts and defects hitherto unsuspected 
with their probable influence on the future life ; and advice in all 
cases of distress and difficulty.— Address, Dr. BLeENKinsor, 10, Lap- 
caster-place, Waterloo-bridge, London. 


" 

AUTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be buried od 
in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuab!e for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &e. It is speouner ly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil I of any 
stoppage, an incision can be'made with a hm knife, on readily 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. Being a non-conductor, 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer. like 
metal or leather. its strength is cuioneetinaice ; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a ressure of 2501b. on the 
square inch, without bursting. Thesmaller sizes may be had in 
100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. e power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as a con- 
ductor a ~~ renders it most valuable for conveyin; eemenges, in 
lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufacture the Gutta 
Percha Company, Patentees, 18. Wharf-road, City aa . London ; 

and sold by their wholesale dealers. 














~ Shortly will be published, price 4s. 6d. 
REEK SELECTIONS. By the Rev. Lewis 
PAGE MERCIER, formerly Scholar f University College, 
Oxford; Head Master of the Bir Propvrie- 
tary School. 





London: James Cornish, 297, High mebers. 
Cornish Brothers, irmingham. 





R. SPIERS'’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, newly composed from the best Dictionaries 
and other works of both Languages, containing a considerable 
nuimter of Words not to be found in other Dictionaries, and giving 
—1l, All words in general use. 2. The principal terms employed in 
the Army and Navy, the sciences, the Arts, the Manufactures, aud 
rade. 3. The compounds of words in general use. 4. e accep- 
tations of words in their logical order ponparated by numbers. 5. F.x- 
difficult acceptations. 6. e idioms and familiar 
phraseology. 7. Observations on words presenting grammatical 
difficulties. 8. Signs showing the literal or figurative use, obsolete 
words, and the kind of style; followed by a Vocabulary of Cias- 
sical, Mythological, and Geographical Names, 
A work adopted by the Cate Aversiiy of Prt France for French Colleges. 
cone ition. 

Each Dictionary, one -< vn the other of 615 pages, royal 8vo. tre! » 
columns, is sold separately. Price: School Edition, 10s. 6d. 
ey 4 Edition, 12s. Na [cloth lettered. 

*The valuable work before us is remarkable for the abundance 
of information which it contains as compared with its bulk. Not 
only are all oe most recently invented words in ordinary use to be 
found in its pages, but it is peculiarly rich in explanations of 
technical terms and phrases, whether scientific, artistic, mecha- 
nical, commercial, or legal, including the most modern. We must 
express our hearty approbation of both the general plan and exe- 
cution of these volumes.” henwum, 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria lane, London. 


GAME BOOK. 
N USKETT’S SPORTSMAN'’S REGISTER, 
I or GAME BUOK for kee eping an Account of all kinds of 
Coane nase, and how disposed of. Oblong 4to. price 1s. 2s. id., 
an 
London: Longman & Co.; 
Norwic! 





Simpkin & Co.; and C. Muskett, 





t publ ished, (the 33rd Thou - 

‘THE TOURISTS FRENCH COMPANION ; 
or, Familiar Conversations on every subject which can be 
useful to the Continental Traveller or the French Student in 

pan gg By M. DE ROUILLUN. 13th edition, 18mo. 42. 6d. 

*x* The sale of more than 30,000 copies of this work strongly 
attests its value. ‘The sentences are expressed in elegant lan- 
guage, and, in order to facilitate the pronunciation, the silent 


letiers are printed in italics 

London: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; ; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; Whittaker & C Allan; and Aylott Jones. or- 
wich: Chas. Muskett; and ajl Booksellers. 

ea his day is published, in 8vo. sewed, 1s. 

‘THE MOSAIC SABBATH; or, an Inquiry into 


the supposed present Obligation of the Sabbath of the Fourth 











L )AGUERREOT YPE, CALOTYPE, &c. — 

GEURGE KNIGHT & SONS beg to iuform the Professicn, 
Amateurs and others practising the P eur Art, that the 
New Edition of their LLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE is pow 
ready, a egeerys | the Prices of all the Apparatus, Instruments, 
Materials, and Uhemical Preparations required for producing Pic- 
tures, either Portraits or Views on Silver Plates, Paper or Glass. 
The above will be forwarded free ou receipt of card of address and 
six Vost office stam GEORGE KNIGHT & sONS, Manufac- 
turers of every description of Photographic Praca, and sole 
Agents of Voigtlander & Sona’ Photograpluc Lenses, F oster-lane, 





r. Kosentuat, Director, 355, Oxford street. 








Cueapside, Loudon, 





By A LAYMAN. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 98. 
THE SABBATH | or, an Examination of the 


Six Texts commonly adduced from the New Testament in Proof 
of a Christian Sabbat! 


Are Christians an a religious obligation to observe a Sabbath ? 
The Author maintains they are not. 
“ This question is discussed calmly and fairly, and the Author 
has certainly agreat show of reason on his side.” F 
minster Revie. 


Westmi 
Lendon: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN TWO VOLS., 


MISS MOLESWORTH’S NEW NOVEL, ‘CLAUDE.’ 


** Imaginez-vous voir un homme fait a plaisir, un de ces héros de roman qui n‘avaient qu’a se montrer pour causer des 
jes aux princesses. Ajoutons a cela que la nature, qui méle ordinairement ses dons, l’avait doué de beaucoup 
d’esprit et de valeur; c’était un cavalier parfait.”—Gil Blas. 


OUR COUNTY. By John Mills, 


| 
Esq., Author of ‘The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vol 
| 





The LUTTRELLS; or, The Two 


Marriages. By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq., Author 
of ‘Shakspeare and his Friends,’ ‘Maids of Honour, &¢ 
3 vols. (Just ready.) 


vols. 

“Mr. Mills has not inappropriately been called the Dickens 
of the Turfand the Field. ‘Our County’ is a sparkling book, 
full of fun and frolic.”— Messenger. 


Henry Coxpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








‘¢ Pamiliar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’’—SnHAkesreanrs. 
This day is published, price Elevenpence, the FIFTH MONTHLY PART of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS: 
A eekly Fournal, 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Publishing weekly, price 2d., or stamped 3d., and in Monthly Parts. 


Also, THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT 


EVENTS, from July 29 to August 29, being a MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT to ‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’ Price 2d., 
or stamped 3d, 
Orricgz, No. 16, Wellington-street North, 
(where all Communications to the Editar must be addressed) ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





This day is published, price 10s. the FIRST VOLUME of 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION, 


Beautifully illustrated and elegantly bound in a Cover designed expressly for the Work by H. N. Humpareys, Esq. 
*,* A number is published weekly, price 3d.; stamped, 4d.; and in Montbly Parts. Part VIII. is now ready, price 1s. 5d. 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street, and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





NEW TALE BY SILVERPEN. 


This day is published, beautifully illustrated by Harvey, price 7s. 6d. elegantly bound and gilt, 
THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER: 
THE STORY OF A CHILD'S LIFE AMIDST THE WOODS AND HILLS. 
By ELIZA METEYARD. 


ArtTuur Hatt, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





The New Series of Royal Female Biographies. 





IN THE PRESS, 


LIVES 


OF 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


AND 
ENGLISH PRINCESSES 
CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.’ 


**The treasures of antiquity laid up 
In old historic rolls I opened.”—BgAuMoNT. 


Of the Queens of Scotland, how little is known; and yet how important were the parts they played in their day! 
The early—and in many instances violent—deaths of the Scottish Kings caused almost every reign to commence with a 
long minority, during which the struggle for power lay between the affection or ambition of a Mother, a stranger in the 
land, striving for the guardianship of her Son with the political power which it involved, and a turbulent Nobility, always 
in search of their own aggrandizement, and contemptuous alike of foreign and female domination. Events of such impor- 
poss ew 9 ig passions of ps age ye | interest to human nature, must render these Lives not less interesting than those 

ntained in the companion work of this new school of Historical Biography originated by the Author of ‘ VES 
THE QUEENS of ENGLAND.’ inated , ne 
This Series will be comprised in Six Volumes post 8vo. uniform in size with ‘The Lives of the Queens : 
} ; ( 3 Ss " L of England 
embellished with Portraits and engraved pire " ‘ f 

V — L will be published early in OCTOBER, containing the Lives of MARGARET TuDor, Queen of JamesIV.; Maapa- 

LBNE OF FRANCB, first Queen of James V.; Mary or LoRRAINE, second Queen of James V., and Mother of Queen Mary. 


Price 10s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. 
Volume II. will be published early in 1851. 





Wutuiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





[Aue. 3] 
— ee 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW 


WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS Day. 


oe 


I, 

With a PORTRAIT of LOUIS PIIILIPp 
Drawine; a PORTRAIT of LABLA 
CROW QUILL; and an LLLUSTRATIO 
or GOLD.’ 


The Serremper Number, price Half-a-Crowp af 
’ 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


WILL CONTAIN 


THE LADDER OF GOLD, 


By ROBERT BELL, 
Author of ‘ Wayside Pictures in France,’ &, 
With an Illustration. 


Snakes and Serpent Charmers | John Campbell, t 
at the Zoological Gardens. By 
W. Cooper. 

Taking Good Advice. By the 
Louisianian Swamp Doctor. 

Whitebait. 


E from an Oricy,, 
CHE by ALPRED 
N to' Tar LADDER 


he Homicide 
By the Authe ‘ 
at Waterloo The Stari 
A Camp-Meeting in 4 i 
The Battle of |. 
Authoress of * Leonie Ven 
mont’ and * Mildred Vernon’ 
ALISON’s FALLACIES on the FALL of ROME 
The Sugar Camp and Accomac ;; Young England's 0; 
or, Notes of a Tourist in the) “ Young Ital ” nelanght 
J States. By Charles! Our Pilgrim Land. 
anman. | bert Plum 
Unedited Letters of Celebrated | wd A “a 
we ae kayo “ | rye for the Country. 
e Hunter’s Life in Africa, slance at some recen’ 
Lablache ‘and ' Her Majesty’s| — 
Theatre. By Alfred Crowquill. 


EIGHT DAYS of a ROYAL EXILE, 
By ADOLPHUS D’HOUDETOT. 
Now first published, with a Portrait of Louis Philippe. 









LONDON 
AND ITS CELEBRITIES. 


A SECOND SERIES OF 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 
OF LONDON. 


By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of ‘England under the Court of the Stuarts,’ &¢, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Ilf. 


LIFE IN 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


From the German. 


By MARY NORMAN. 3 vols. post vo. 


Iv. 


LAWSON’S HISTORY OF 
BANKING IN ENGLAND, 
IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 


8vo. 16s. with Portrait. 


THE BROTHERS ; 


Or, THE FAMILY THAT LIVED IN THE BEST 
SOCIETY. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Possesses deep interest and welcome freshness.”"—Athenaum, 


“We have no clue to the authorship of this tale, but itis bys 
skilful hand. There is throughout a racy strength as wells 
felicity of dialogue.”—Examiner. 


“ This work is attractive for the freshness of its characters and 
manners. One great merit of the book is its naturalness; 
is no attempt at painting angels and demons instead of men and 
women. The author’s mind is given to exposition, satire, and 
reflection. He truly depicts German life, with its oddities, 


weaknesses, its bonhomie, and its good feeling.”—S, 
vi. 
AUBREY DE VERE’s PICTURESQUE 
SKETCHES OF 
GREECE AND TURKEY, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 
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REVIEWS 





Vilage Stories of the Black Forest—( Dorfges- 
chichten, §c-]. By Berthold Auerbach. New 
Series. Mannheim, Bassermann; London, 
Franz Thimm. 

Tur method now largely practised by romance 

ad tale writers, of first sowing their produc- 

‘ions broadcast, as it were, in periodicals, be- 

fore they bind up the fruits of this labour in 

“just volumes” —is somewhat perplexing to the 

gitic. It would require him, to keep pace with 

all that is done in this way, not only to digest 
sis natural food of solid books, but also to 
ick up those fly-leaves and other literary 
ephemera in which the works even of cele- 
brated pens are often first caught by the public. 
Ifthis be no easy task in respect of home authors, 
it is one which the reviewer of foreign letters 
must altogether decline undertaking; the field 
ghich he has to survey in the region of sub- 
santive volumes alone being too wide and 
remote to allow of excursions beyond its pale, 
toseek flowers on the commons of literature. 

To this circumstance was owing the expression 

ofawish in our notice some time since of a little 

book of Auerbach’s,—which a correspondent 
kindly informed us might, in fact, have been 
pared. For although no new issue of ‘ Village 

Stories’-—as such—had taken place when we 

wrote, the author had already given to the An- 

wals two of the three tales now published in 
form as a sequel to his preceding volumes. ‘The 

Convicts’ bears the date of 1845; and ‘ The 

Professor's Lady’ and ‘ Lucifer’ succeed duly 

in the two following years: — corresponding 

with the course of the ‘ Urania,’ in the number 
of which for 1847 we know that the second of 
these tales appeared. 


They bear the same stamp of artlessness in 
the tenor of the story, and of homely, if not 
painfully familiar, truth in details of peasant life 
and character, in a special region—which distin- 
guished the earlierseries. The painting of village 
senes and habits,—the display of the strength 
and weakness, the virtues and prejudices rooted 
among the hearty cottagers and farmers of the 
Black Forest,—are here as fresh and forcible as 
in the author’s former well-known pictures. 
We cannot, however, term these, on the whole, 
specimens as perfect as those were of domestic 
at; and for this reason,—that the true standard 
of the class, as a poetical species, is alloyed in 
these later stories with a foreign element, which 
impairs its natural purity, and gives, as it were, 
afalse ring to the composition. This element, 
produced by civil and moral collisions in a 
totally different region of life, mingles unkindly 
vith the plain materials of rustic existence; and 
the result affords a new proof of what we have 
“en with regret in other gifted Germans of our 
day,—the wrong, namely, which the soreness 
and heat of political discontents, on the eve of 
aconvulsion, has done to the exercise of their 
poetic faculties. To estimate the respective 
values of distinct kinds of mental activity, ac- 
cording to the relative demands of circumstance, 
duty or inclination, might be a difficult task ; it 
sone that we have no design to attempt here. 
It will suffice to repeat on this occasion what we 

‘ may be as easily recognized as any other 
fct in the natural history of mind :—that the 
pheres of the free arts and of practical politics 
ave quite different centres, pursue divergent 
arbits, and cannot be brought into contact with- 
out jarring, to the detriment of both. 


In each of the three stories before us we find 
ihe same foreign ingredient in a new form. In 








‘The Convicts’ societies for reforming criminals 
and restoring them to society at the end of their 
sentence are keenly satirized; the impression 
being conveyed that the benevolence of those who 
have taken up this subject in the land in ques- 
tion is not guided by much good sense or know- 
ledge of the natures which they have to deal with, 
—and that the official aid given is bestowed half 
with contempt for doctrines in which its organs 
have no faith, half with a secret grudge that 
must render it ineffectual. The alleged ambi- 
tion in late times of the priestly caste, favoured 
by the State, to restore the spiritual tyranny of 
the Church, and the consequent rebound of 
stronger minds into utter mutiny against all its 
teachers,—is the ruling theme of the last tale, 
‘Lucifer.’ In ‘ The Professor’s Lady,’—the best 
of the series,—the course of the story is less 
absolutely biassed by a single polemic idea; but 
occasion is taken to force into it many sharp 
reflections on princes, courtiers, and the 
fashionable life of capitals,—and, as the reverse 
of this picture, to illustrate the ferment of 
democratic spirits in the mass of society. All 
these topics— quite local as here applied — 
however welcome or exciting they may have 
been at the moment to certain readers in the par- 
ticular kingdom pointed at,—must be rejected 
as wholly out of place in ‘Village Stories.’ 
Indeed, from the merely temporary interest— 
which the changes of 1848 had effaced before 
the tales could be collected—they may be 
termed a canker in the heart of a composition 
the freshness of which, so far as it springs from 
the ground of human nature, is of no such 


ephemera] quality; has nothing to lose by | 


revolutions, but must always delight, whether 
the life which it pourtrays should continue to 
exist or be counted in the list of things that 
once were. A stronger illustration of the mis- 
take of wresting poetic creation to political ends 
than will be found in the present instance could 
hardly be invented. The political matter in 


these tales of Auerbach’s—dead from the be- | 


ginning to most readers beyond the bounds of 
Wurtemburg or Baden—must now, within some 


three years, have lost its whole pith and flavour | 


even within that narrow region. But it will 


lie for ever as a blot on the more genial | 


touches of his pencil in these pictures of village 
manners and scenes; which, if left in their 
natural colour and truth alone, unspoiled by 
dashes of an uncongenial style, would only 
have gained in value by the progress of time. 

In the first tale, “‘ James’’ and ‘“‘ Magdalene 
have both fallen into the hands of the law: one 
for an assault committed in a moment of passion, 
the other on a charge of theft, of which she 
bears the punishment rather than betray the 
real offender—a reprobate and selfish father ; 
who, on this and later occasions, haunts the 
poor girl as her evil genius. A society is founded 
in the metropolis for the care of criminals on 
their release from prison; by its agency some 
of the householders in “ our village’’-—the same 
already known to us by former sketches,—are 
induced to take the convicts into their service. 
The consequences of this experiment furnish 
the materials of an interesting, if not always 
very probable, story. The contrast between 
the remorse and self-abasement of the real 
culprit, James, and the forlorn yet resolute 
patience of the victim, Magdalene,—their recep- 
tion and treatment in the village,—the way in 
which the outcasts, avoided by the rest, fall 


” 


to loving each other,—the interruption of this | 


happiness by an act of theft committed by 
the old villain of the piece with such con- 
trivances as to implicate the young people, 
whose guilt their former misfortune is taken to 
prove,—and their escape at last by an accident 


| heart to the bearded gallant almost at first 


| that discovers the real criminal :—these incidents 
supply many pathetic and exciting scenes, 
drawn with the author's usual skill in tracing 
the peculiar modes of human passions as they 
work in uncultivated natures amid the rude 
circumstances of poverty. Some of the emo- 
tions and reflections given to James, especially 
when relating his prison thoughts or unbosom- 
ing at rare moments of confidence his acquired 
misanthropy and resentment of the hard usage 
of society, go a little beyond the line of nature,— 
and at times suggest recollections of Siie’s sen- 
timental felons in the ‘ Mystéres de Paris.’ But 
the general working out of the story, its dia- 
| logues and its situations, have the life-likeness 
and vivid simplicity for which Auerbach’s 
former sketches have been praised; and but 
for those places, chiefly at the beginning, where 
the charm is silenced by the foreign strain above 
described, this might be pronounced equal to 
| most of his earlier narratives. 

The impression produced by ‘Lucifer’ is 
j altogether painful; and there is somethin 

improbable in the conception of the stnatont 
| character,—a wealthy farmer, the Solon of his 
little world, whose secret doubts on points of 
| established religion are goaded into open dis- 
| belief and defiance by the zeal of a malicious 
| young priest, who tries to set up in the village 
the “new school” of ultramontane tyranny. The 
redeeming parts of the story will be found in its 
sweet description of rustic scenery and employ- 
ments, and in some fine shading of the various 
effects of Lucian’s avowal of infidelity on the 
different characters of his own household, and 
of his fellow-villagers,—all of them bound in 
unquestioning faith to the religion of their 
| fathers and firmly attached to its customs. 
| The open heresy of the foremost man of 
the parish alarms this little world like the ex- 
| plosion of a bomb; even in his own family 
it excites terror and dissension which lead to 
scenes of a distressing character. These, as 
well as the part assigned to the mischief- 
, making priest, all described with much power, 
|are features of the story too decisive to be 
passed over,—and it is impossible to peruse 
them with satisfaction. In the end, Lucian, in 
a moment of passion, commits an act of violence 
| —after he has seen himself shunned like a leper 
by all around him, save only his wife and 
| daughter; is imprisoned pro formd, through the 
interposition of a State functionary who is de- 
scribed as a brother sceptic; and when liberated, 
embarks for the New World, disabused of the 
| idea of reforming the credulity of his own vil- 
lage and of his own fitness as an apostle of the 
| new light. 

‘The Professor's Ltady’ is a highly-finished 
and touching picture of an ill-sorted marriage 
| between a wild boisterous painter (Reinhard) 
‘and a village beauty and heiress (Lorle), 
| daughter of the innkeeper of the Linden, 
, nick-named for the size of his legs ‘ Mine 
Host of the Calves” (Wadeleswirth). Reinhard 
rambles back to the village where he is known 
| from an earlier visit, accompanied by a young 
| Gelehrter or “learned friend” from the 
| capital, whose pedantry and prosy worship of 
| primitive nature” are displayed with what 
| we take to be undesigned humour; these divert- 
ing features of a character peculiarly German 
being combined with others which the author 
plainly intends his readers to admire. Rein- 
hard finds Lorle grown a blooming maiden; 
roams and loiters for awhile about the village, 
—now playing tricks, or singing to amuse the 
natives,—now painting altar-pieces for their 
new church, or sketching peasant groups; falls 
in love with the rustic belle, who has lost her 
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sight. After some wavering on his part, some 
shyness on hers, and much resistance by the 
stout father, whose character is admirably 
drawn, he marries Lorle; settles in the 
capital, where he has meanwhile got an 
appointment as “ Professor of Painting” in a 
newly-founded academy; and _ begins his first 
trial of a regular life. The experiment turns 
out ill in every way. The village girl is 
quite out of her element in city life, and cannot 
‘be made a fine lady at all. Reinhard, his first 
raptures once over, finds that with her narrow 
education and ignorance of art companionship 
of mind is impossible. He is tempted to seek 
abroad the society which he cannot find athome ; 
while the constraint of a steady life on a roving 
vehement nature grows daily less tolerable 
as his estrangement from Lorle increases. Fan- 
ied disgusts and insolences are met with at court ; 
‘where English strangers are described as enjoy- 
ing a degree of favour odious to the “German 
artist,” and noted—it seems—with something 
like personal bitterness by the author himself. 
In fine, Reinhard grows harsh to his poor wife, 
and weary of his office; neglects his easel, fre- 
quents “ patriotic’? meetings in beer-houses— 
where his friend, the man of letters, is a chief 
agitator — alternately with brilliant saloons, 
where he imbibes more intoxicating draughts 
from a beautiful countess, frank and cultivated, 
all that a painter could desire for a bride. 
Lorle, the while, is all but forsaken :—the old 
village nurse, who has followed her to the 
.city, dies; she is childless; her father pays 
her one short visit—and expires soon after 
his return home. She finds some consola- 


tion in tending the family of a sick neighbour, 
but pines for the shelter of her own hamlet. 
The Collaborator—in secret a rival of Rein- 
hard’s from the beginning—is indignant at the 


neglect with which Lorle is treated; and his in- 
fluence rather sharpens than smoothes the wife’s 
chagrin. A last outrage on her feelings fills 
the measure of her distress, and fixes her reso- 
lution, Reinhard, who has long kept irregular 
hours, staggers in one evening helplessly intoxi- 
seated. Lorle packs up a bundle ofclothes; leaves 
-a few lines for her husband, calm and forgiving, 
but expressing a firm resolution to live with him 
no longer in a union that makes neither of them 
happy :—and flies back to her village nest, 
where her days are spent in works of benevo- 
lence, and the “ Professor's Lady’’ is honoured 
as a superior being. - Reinhard respects her 
resolye—and feels himself relieved by it. He 
disappears; but rumours are afterwards heard 
of a half-crazed artist who haunts the vicinity 
of Rome—where his countess is now married, 
—and whom the peasants call ‘ J/ Tedesco 
furioso.” This outline is artless enough; but it 
is filled up with admirable skill. The local details 
teem with life; and the characters, richer in variety 
and contrast than is usual with Auerbach, are 
distinguished each from each with a propriety 
and fineness of drawing that deserve the warmest 
praise. Still, the total effect is not agreeable. 
‘Of the principal figures, Lorle alone and her 
sturdy father are at allengaging. The painter, 
however the author himself may lean towards 
the hero of his choice, will be regarded by 
readers of a healthy taste as a blustering, selfish 
wrong-head; whose nature, under all its outward 
show of sensibility and culture, is by many 
degrees narrower and lower than that of the 
illiterate girl whom he marries and ill-uses. It 
has been too much the fashion of French and 
German novelists to exhibit figures like this— 
intended to represent the “artist’s nature’’—as 
picturesque and not repulsive objects. Against 
such, whatever may be the modish opinion as 
to this class in France or in Germany, all who 
look at the practice of Art as a worthy object 





must utterly protest; proclaiming, on all suit- 


able occasions, that it does by no means neces- 
sarily lie in the essence of a genius apt for this 
pursuit to be a turbulent or whimsical volup- 
tuary, jura negans sibi nata—despising virtues 
and decencies required from ordinary men—and 
chartered to sacrifice to his own selfish caprice 
the happiness of every woman who may be 
weak enough to admire him. This sort of melo- 
dramatic character may suit the pretender to 
Art:—it can be only a misfortune and an incon- 
sistency in any of its true professors. 


Of the best part of works like Auerbach’s, 
racy of the soil of a peculiar region, no effec- 
tual translation can be made. ‘The local colour 
and character are so infused through every 
vein of a popular dialect, that its full literal 
meaning, even, cannot always be transferred 
to a foreign idiom; while this alone is less than 
half of what the original conveys—its tone 
and expression, all, in short, that stamps an 
artless language with the very life of the natures 
of which it is an organ, are still wanting. Te 
enjoy the ‘ Village Stories,’ they must be read 
in their Swabian German. We cannot hope to 
reproduce its vernacular simplicity in a lan- 
guage that has no corresponding forms; but as 
a quasi specimen of the book, one extract may 
be culled, from a passage containing few pecu- 
liarities of dialect,—in which also we have a 
glimpse of the two chief characters in ‘ The Pro- 
fessor’s Lady,’ and a broader view of the city 
man of letters (assistant in the library at 
or collaborator”), whose raptures prepense, 
elaborate artlessness, and endless racking of 
common things for profound discoveries —all 
characteristic of real features in the second order 
of German minds—are displayed, as we have 
said, in a manner so droll, that we are led 
to doubt whether the author really meant to 
laugh at them, only by seeing that, later in the 
tale, he makes this prosy person the hero of 
political doctrines and aspirations for which 
his own zeal is apparent. 

On the morning after the painter and his 
companions had taken up their quarters with 
‘* mine Host of the Calves,’’— 


The Collaborator at an early hour stood at Rein- 
hard’s bedside,and sang, with a strong fluent voice you 
would not have given him credit for, the song from 
‘ Preciosa’ The Sun awakes’—to Weber's dewy- 
fresh melody. Reinhard gave an angry kick in bed. 
“ A man like you,” the Collaborator sang on, in reci- 
tative, ““who stole from nature that capital picture 
of * Sunday at Daybreak,’ should not be dozing away 
a morning like this—hum, hum.” Reinhard lay silent, 
and the Co!laborator continued in prose—* What 
shall we set about to-day? °Tis a Sunday morning ; 
last night rain has fallen as if by particular desire ; 
out of doors everything is glittering and twinkling. 
W hat shall we be doing? Is there never a kirmesse 
in the neighbourhood? No popular festival ?”— 
“ Cook a popular festival for your own palate,” replied 
Reinhard: “draw together such a crowd as you 
would have; plant an opera-glass astride on your 
nose ; throw coppers among the children for them to 
fight and scramble for ; and there’s a popular festival 
for you, with ipse fecit /°—“So merry as you were last 
night, and to-day so surly !"—“ I was not merry, and 
am not surly: I am merely a fellow who of good 
rights ought to be alone, and yet, as the devil will 
have it, cannot have a single day for himself. Mark 
what I mean. Iam glad to have you with me: a 
friend like you, with the best intentions, is as if one 
had money in a chest ; though you may not want it, 
it is a support, because it is known to be within reach 
when need pinches ;—so do you stay here for the 
rest of your holiday, by all means; but do leave me 
a little to myself the while."—“ I understand you 
perfectly. Here you are to receive the kisses of the 
muse, and at such moments no observer's prying 
eyes should be looking on. Depend on it, I will 
leave you wholly to yourself, and always fall into the 
background whenever the subject for a picture may 
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present itself to you: to such the bystander sh 
not point a finger, nor even gaze in that din ould 
with profane eyes. The root, the creative fo 
energy of all life, reposes in darkness,— the — 
of which no glimpse of sunshine, no eye can ort 
trate." By all means,” said Reinhard ; “ang Pene. 
yourself, just mark this. Do not exact tee 
instant something positive—a result, a thought a 
on: live, and all else is given to you. * * The ede 
bush is in bloom: it blooms not merely for yo “4 
brew your elder-flower tea from it, if you ha sg 
catch a cold.” Forgive me, if I tell you.” da 
the Col!aborator, in a timid, respectful tone “Hh 
lies more of the romantic in you, after all “than a 
are aware of: that notion of yours jis, in fact. . 
‘blue flower’ of the romanticists:—to exist absolut _ 
without reflection, in the full enjoyment of . 
knowing.”—* Don’t quite agree ; but romantic be it 
for me, if the child must have a name at all.” Rein. 
hard, half-dressed, stood at the window, and inhaled 
the morning air in full draughts; on a sudden he fell 
back with a start: the Collaborator hastily s 2 
to the vacant window, and looked out. The host's 
daughter was stepping across the courtyard, lightly 
clad, without her jacket, and barefooted, A flock 
of ducklings crowded quacking around her, “ Yoy 
little gluttons” (Fresserle), and as she chid them, she 
wreathed her tiny lips into a pout: “ can't you ret 
till your young craws are crammed full? Every half 
hour you must have it served,aye? Now stay—yes 
I am going for it! but patience: you must really 
learn to be patient, too—out of my way, then! [ 
shall tread on you, else.” The ducklings fell back 
as if they had understood her: the maiden went t; 
the barn, and came back with barley in her apron, 
“There,” she said, scattering a handful of it, “ Goj 
send you good withit. Will you let the others haye 
a share, too, you envious imps! and not tumble head. 
long over each other. Hish!” she cried, to scare 
them off, and throwing a handful of barley further 
on one side: “ you hens, I say, keep yonder.” The 
cock stood on a ladder leaning against the barn, and 
crowed his defiance to all the world. “Aye! you 
can do that still, precisely as well as yesterday,” sid 
the girl, nodding to him; but just come down now: 
‘tis the very same as with other male folks—they 
always make one wait for them after dinner is on the 
table.” At this, down flew the cock, and fell heartily 
to his meal; but chattered immensely the while: 
most likely he had been saying something witty o 
quizzical, for a yellow hen, that had that instant 
picked up a grain, wagged her head, and let fall the 
barleycorn, The gallant jumped to the spot, r 
covered the lost mouthful, and offered it her witha 
scrape of the foot, accompanied with some courteou 
observations in a low cluck. “Good morning, my 
young maid,” the Collaborator now called into the 
courtyard. The girl made no reply, but, quick asa 
weasel, darted back into the house. The hens and 
ducklings looked gravely up at the ©i> .ow, no doubt 
guessing from what quarter cam® ~» disturbane: 
which robbed them of the rest of their meal, “There's 
a maiden! ah, there is @ maiden!” cried the Coll- 
borator, turning round, and raised both his clenchel 
hands to heaven. Hereupon he twice paced the 
chamber without speaking; then came up to Reit- 
hard, and began again: “ ‘There you have it! I can 
say nothing further than—‘ there’s a maiden!’ No 
Epitheton satisfies me, none whatever. Here ve 
discern a law of popular poetry: it often gives the 
fullest expression—makes the deepest impressian, 
by using the simple substantive, without an Epithetm. 
In such a rapture as mine at present, we see that 
all my powers of speech can command nothing mor 
than the merest peasant lad can say.” 

With this slight introduction of three prit- 
cipal figures in the best of the new series af 
‘Village Stories,’ we must leave them to the 
readers—and the number of such will not be 
small—who may seek their further acquailt- 
ance in the original. We shall venture, in cot- 
clusion, to express the hope that the gifted 
author—should his thoughts continue divided 
between public and private life—may percelt’ 
the advantage to both of observing, in futur, 
the line that ought to separate the polities 
of the one from the poetry of the other. 
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— . 
fhe East. Sketches of Travels in Egypt and 

the Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, 

M.A. Murray. 

Tus modest unassuming title of this book 
rds no adequate suggestion of its intrinsic 
yortb. Itis written with so much earnest truth- 
fulness, and evinces so intimate an acquaintance 
yith the erudite labours of previous writers, 
ihat its place may be admitte l beside works of 
higher pretensions and recognized merit. The 
yuthor informs us, that when he left the United 
gates, he had no intention to extend his travels 
jeyond the European continent; and being, 
therefore, in many respects unprepared to 
yndertake a work on the East, he does not 
tend to original learned disquisitions or 
gitical dissertations. He declares his sole aim 
tp have been, to deal plainly, candidly and 
amestly with all that came under his observa- 
tin, Notwithstanding this disclaimer, Mr. 
neer's intelligence and excellent scholarship 
overcame every disadvantage ; and his mind being 
whiassed, his opinions and sentiments on many 
ints of interest possess an originality rarely 
o be found among travellers over those well 
trodden tracts. 

Agreeable as it might be to accompany such 
m author throughout his whole journey, we 
have already so often traversed the ground with 
whers, that we shall content ourselves with 
commending his descriptions to those less con- 
resant with the scenes, or who wish to have 
their memories refreshed. To such the narrative 
of his arrival at Alexandria and Cairo — his 
impressions of the people—his passage up the 
Nile—visits to the ancient ruins—speculations 
on the psst—and account of the Coptic Church, 
vill furnish both pleasure and instruction; but 
ws regards this part of his wanderings we must 
confine ourselves to the following extract.— 

“Though we use the term Thebes in speaking of 
the great city which once exercised such wide sway 
in Egypt, you will understand that there is no modern 
town which will answer to this name, but that there are 
wveral villages, known as Luxor, Karnak, Medinet 
Haba, &c., which occupy the site of the ancient 
capital of the Pharaohs. So long ago as the time of 
Cambyses, the Persian conqueror, B.c. 525, Thebes 
received a blow to its prosperity, from which it never 
reovered; for the son of Cyrus spared no efforts to 
ietroy the proud monuments of Egyptian power 
ad glory; and, with a zeal more akin to insane fury, 
than aught else to which it can be likened, he sought 
olay in ruins the metropolis of the country which 
tehad conquered. Subsequently, too, one of the 
Ptolemies, B.C. 116,0n occasion of a revolt against 
lisauthority, marched against Thebes, and wreaked 
his vengeance upon it, in a manner which it is 
mpossible to characterize in the terms which it de- 
eves; and there can be little doubt, that very much 
f the mischief which has been done to the temples 
ad monuments in and about Thebes, is to be attri- 
buted to the deep and insatiable resentment of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, quite as much as to the hatred 
wanifested by the Persians against a system of 
worship and religion most odious in their eyes. * * 
leaving Luxor, the traveller mounts his donkey, 
and, riding in a southerly direction about two miles, 
he amves at Karnak, where, doubtless, are the most 
ucient rcmains of the glory and greatness of Thebes, 
ad where the successive monarchs of old seemed to 
lave lavished all their care, and striven each to out- 
to the other in works which should add to the 
known of the metropolis, and carry down their 
tames to the most remote generations. Visiting this 
4st of all,as I did, the traveller finds Karnak to 
Nurpase all that he could have imagined; and he is 
fra time bewildered, and lost in the most profound 
‘tonishment, as he wanders amid ruins which cover 
* vast a space, and indicate a previous condition of 
glory and splendour, far, far beyond all that the 
orld has ever since beheld. He spends some days 
re in endeavouring to gain a clear idea of what is 

ore him: and leaving it with regret, when his 





ledge to himself how little, after all, he has really 
learned, and how incompetent he is to pretend to 
speak with precision of what it contains. Most 
thoroughly, too, does the conviction force itself upon 
his mind, that, to appreciate Thebes, one must take 
up his residence here, and, being well prepared by 
previous study of Egyptian history and antiquities, 
must give months, where he has had to be content 
with days, and even hours.” 

However cordially we may concur generally 
in Mr. Spencer’s feelings of regret at the re- 
moval of objects of science and art from the 
temples and ruins of Egypt,—we must remind 
him, and others who participate in the same 
sentiments, that but for this seeming desecra- 
tion every vestige of these ancient records, which 
we are now only beginning to decipher, would 
very soon be entirely obliterated,—so that what 
is brought to Europe is in reality saved from the 
hands of barbarous iconoclasts. Mr. Spencer’s 
sojourn in Egypt was not long enough to make 
him acquainted with the Fellaheen of the vil- 
lages in the vicinity of the ruins; but we, who 
know them better, can affirm that they attribute 
to Dr. Lepsius their own depredations. True it 
is that Lepsius dug out of the sand at the Pyra- 
mids of Ghiza some ancient tombs that had been 
used as depositaries for the dead of the Romans, 
one of which he removed entire to Berlin. Had 
he not done so, by this time the Arabs would 
have sold, one piece perchance to an American 
merchant, another to a French surgeon, another 
to an English sailor,—all probably unacquainted 
with hieroglyphics or Egyptian chronology, and 
influenced by no higher motive than a wish to 
carry home a memento of their travels; or, what 
would be still more unfortunate, the fragments 
would be pounded up to make lime for white- 
washing the Sheikh’s house or his father’s tomb 
in the neighbouring village. A singular inci- 
dent illustrative of the foregoing observations 
happened to the Prussian Mission whilst en- 
camped on the Plains of Saccara. A tomb had 
been dug out of the sand and copied by the 
artists of the mission; who, when their drawings 
were completed, removed to a remote part of 
the cemetery, entirely unsuspicious of immediate 
injury to the monument which they had left 
behind. Their regret and indignation may be 
conceived when, on their return to the spot 
after a short absence, they found that the Arabs 
had actually torn down the sculptured walls, 
which chanced to be made of slabs of convenient 
size, to build a hareem for the Sheikh of Saccara, 
—who had grown rich with the money which he 
had wrung out of his Fellaheen employed as 
excavators by the Prussian Mission. Lepsius, 
admonished by this circumstance, buried again 
all the tombs which he had excavated before 
he left that part of Egypt. Our readers may 
be assured that whatever he has removed has 
been separated with the greatest care from that 
which he left behind, and may be seen and 
studied with the greatest convenience in the 
Museum of Berlin. 

A few words relative to the late Pasha and 
his step-son Ibrahim, and to the present Pasha 
of Egypt :—and we leave this section of the 
work, to follow our traveller through Pales- 
tine.— 

“T shall not here pretend to enlarge upon his 
career, or that of his step-son Ibrahim Pasha ; 
tyrants they were both, undoubtedly, according to 
our view of the correlative duties of ruler and sub- 
ject; and many are the acts of treachery, wrong and 
outrage, recorded on the page of history against 
them; but if we judge them by the standard of the 
country and people over which they ruled, we shall 
find occasion to mitigate very much the severe ccn- 
sure which rightly attaches to a large part of their 


| public and private acts; and if we consider how 


much real advantage has resulted to Christians a: d 
strangers from the desire Mohammed Ali had of cu!- 


ilotted time has expired, he is ashamed to acknow-/ tivating European customs and introducing Eurc- 











pean improvements into Egypt, we shall be disposed 
to rejoice at the good which has sprung out of cvil 
and too often corrupt motives. Much, very much 
has alrcady been written by both French and En- 
glish authors, respecting these two remarkable men; 
and I am well convinced that you can spare any 
lucubrations of mine on the subject. Abbas Pasha, 
however, the present ruler of Egypt, may be thought 
worthy of a sentence or two. He is the son of 
Toosom Pasha, the eldest and favourite son of 
Mohammed Ali; and a short time ago he went to 
Constantinople to be invested by the Sultan with 
the pashalic of Egypt. There, it appears, they had 
discovered and understood what he is, and though 
treated with a great deal of outward attention, he 
was in reality shabbily used, and obliged to put up 
with things that would have roused all the ire of his 
grandfather. His character may be summed up in 
few words; he is a mixture of the bigot, fool and 
debauchee : he has none of the talent of his grand- 
father, and all the concentrated dislike and ignorance 
of foreigners which belong to the most fanatical of 
his countrymen. Ilis career, thus far, has been 
short and inglorious, and his measures—if they may 
be dignified wich the name—have done him no 
credit, and involved him in disputes with the repre- 
sentatives of nearly every foreign power resident at 
his court. 

From Cairo, Mr. Spencer crossed the Desert 
by way of El Arish,—and the description of 
the whole route from that place to Jerusalem is 
accurate and interesting. In his walks about 
Jerusalem we would willingly accompany him 
if the ground were less trodden :—but a glimpse 
here and there must suffice. The following is 
the view from Mount Tabor.— 

“Notwithstanding the desolation of Tabor, com- 
pared with its glory once, in other days, we beheld 
there what man has neither given nor can take away 
—the glorious view of the surrounding country, which 
is unsurpassed in all Palestine. I would that I pos- 
sessed the power of graphic desciiption, that I might 
tell you of what we saw from the summit of this 
noble mount, and how deeply the beauty and splen- 
dour of the scene are written in our choicest recollee- 
tions. How grandly loomed up in the far distance, 
to the north, the suow-crowned Jebel es-Sheikh, the 
Hermon of Scripture! How picturesque appeared 
the hills and mountains to the north-east and the 
east, beyond and on this side the silvery Jordan, 
which springs out of their very bosom! How lovely 
seemed that lake, of all others most interesting to 
the Christian's heart, the Lake of Tiberias, a part of 
which we could plainly see! How noble toward the 
south, locked the valley of the Jordan, Gilead, 
Gilboa, the Little Hermon, and the charming vales 
between! But how surpassingly beautiful, which I 
cannot find words rightly to express, was the scene 
in the west, as, at this commanding elevation, some 
fifteen hundred feet above the plain, we looked down 
upon Esdraelon, in all its glory and magnificent ver- 
dure, its extent, its fertility, its loveliness, its sur- 
rounding hills, its streams and rivulets, its river, the 
Kishon, and its many, many points of attractive- 
ness! Believe me, I stood as it were entranced on the 
steep brow of Tabor, and beheld this scene with emo- 
tions too deep for utterance.” 

And its pendant from the Hill of Nazareth.— 

“ After a circuitous but pleasant ride, we reached 
the summit of the hill, and were more than repaid 
fur any fatigue in the ascent by the beautiful pan- 
cramic view which we there enjoyed. Toward the 
north and east lay the hill country of Syria and 
Galilee, with the snow-clad Hermon towering up 
grandly over all, and the lovely valley of the Jordan, 
Mount Tabor in the distance, and the lesser hills 
and heights which bound the plain of Esdraelon; to 
the south the magnificent plain itself stretched away 
in the distance, incomparably beautiful as it lay en- 
circled amid the distant hills and mounts which 
bound it on every side: in the west were plainly 
visible Carmel's lofty range, and the Mediterranean’s 
btight deep blue mirror; while almost at our very 
fect the picturesque village of Nazareth formed, as 
it were, our home, on which we loved to gaze with a 
fondness that home only can inspire. It was near 
sunset whcn we first locked upon this splendid pan- 
orama, and we could not furbear standing in silence 
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near the neglected wely of Neby Ismail and watch- 
ing the glorious orb of day as gradually it sank be- 
hind Carmel’s Mount and kissed the blue waters of 
the Great Sea.” 

We have said little regarding Mr. Spencer’s 
speculations during the course of his wander- 
ings; yet, though in no way pretending to ori- 

inality of conception, there is a freshness in 
his observations that invariably interests. This 
arises out of the peculiar constitution of his 
mind. Notwithstanding his talent for analysis 
and manifest desire to investigate candidly, he 
is yet unwilling to doubt any of the ancient 
traditions or concurrent evidence,—and, indeed, 
fairly avows his ‘‘ unfashionable leaning to the 
opinions of antiquity.” Thus, in his account 
of Bethlehem, he will not be content with the 
fact that he is in the city of the birth,—but can 
see no sufficient reason for doubting that the 
Grotto of the Nativity really marks the spot 
where Jesus was born; and he resolutely contests 
Dr. Robinson’s objections,—even the strong one 
that if the place of birth had beena cave or grotto, 
it is natural to suppose that the sacred writer 
would not have passed so unusual a circum- 
stance over in ae. When, therefore, we 
consider Mr. Spencer’s declared prepossessions, 
we cannot too highly admire his very careful 
analysis of the various conflicting opinions that 
have been promulgated respecting the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre. His own speculations are 
ingenious, and on the whole judicious; but still 
we do not see that he touches on the strong fact 
of the existence of the Roman building upon 
which Mr. Fergusson bases his theory. If he 
could disprove this fact, the argument on his 
side would be nearly conclusive :—but while 
that building exists, there is unquestionably 
room for more than doubt. 

We have said enough to commend Mr. 
Spencer's work to the attention of the public :— 
but must not conclude without noticing in a 
line his very useful thermometrical observations 
while on the Nile. 





Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, from the Con- 
quest of the Goths to the Accession of Her 


present Majesty Isabella II., §c. By Anita 
George. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Miss J. Pardoe. Vol. I. Bentley. 
Tue history of Spain is so interesting—indeed, 
in its earlier portion so romantic—that, although 
well nigh wearied out with ‘‘ Memoirs” and 
‘‘ Biographical Sketches,” and such like, of 
royal personages, we took up the volume before 
us expecting to find some pleasant reading. 
Female influence, however— although Spain 
boasted of being the most chivalrous of Chris- 
tian lands—had little sway there; and the 
notices, therefore, of the earlier Queens,—eu- 
phonious as their names are, and well fitted for 
the heroines of some romantic story—Clodo- 
sinda, Egilona, Gandiosa, Amulina,—are mostly 
comprised in the short and unsatisfactory sen- 
tence, “of this lady little is known.” Nor 
when we arrive at a more recent period, are the 
biographies much more extensive: that these 
ladies were wedded, unloved, neglected, and 
finally buried, forms in most cases the sum of 
these royal memorials. Occasionally, an epi- 
sode occurs, reminding us of some of those 
which form the groundwork of the spirited old 
Spanish ballads. Such is the following, told of 
Dofia Nufia, wife of Don Sancho, King of 
Navarre,—who set forth to combat the Moors. — 
“ Ere he departed on this expedition, Don Sancho 
earnestly commended to the Queen’s care a horse by 
which he set great store. In those days the Spaniards 
considered their horses, hawks, and arms as their 
most valuable property. During the King’s absence, 
Garcia, the eldest son, requested the Queen to lend 
him his father’s favourite steed, and she was on the 
point of acceding to his desire, when Pedro Sese, 





Master of the Horse to the King, interfered, repre- 
senting to her how much incensed the sovereign would 
be by her so doing. Her denial so much infuriated 
the rash youth, that he immediately wrote to his 
father, accusing Dofia Nufia of criminal intercourse 
with the Master of the Horse. Surprised at the ex- 
traordinary tidings, the King hastened home; but, 
though the previous conduct of the Queen gave the 
lie to this infamous charge, on the other hand it 
seemed utterly improbable that ason would coin this 
fearful tale without some foundation. Ferdinand, 
indeed, did not corroborate his brother's statement, 
but neither did he contradict it, and, when questioned, 
replied in so dubious a manner as to increase the 
King’s perplexity. The unhappy Queen was im- 
prisoned in the castle of Najera, and the assembled 
nobles decreed that, according to the customs of the 
age, her guilt or innocence should be decided by a 
duel, and that, should her champion be defeated, or 
should she find no knight willing to do battle in her 
behalf, she should perish at the stake. The chances 
in Dota Nufia’s favour were small indeed, the high 
rank of her accuser deterring many, who, convinced 
of her innocence, would otherwise have been willing 
to peril their lives to vindicate her honour ; and the 
fatal day arrived, bringing no hope of rescue to the 
doomed victim. In this extremity, when a cruel and 
lingering death seemed inevitable, an unexpected 
champion entered the lists and accepted the slan- 
derer’s defiance. The*bold knight who, compas- 
sionating the wretched mother, convinced of the 
falseness of the accusation, or actuated by some feel- 
ing of private animosity against the accuser, espoused 
the cause of Nufia, was Don Ramiro, a natural son 
of the King by a Navarrese lady of rank. What- 
ever might have been the issue of the combat, it 
could not but prove a sad one to the monarch, but it 
was happily prevented by the interference of a monk, 
a man of great eloquence, and held in high repute 
for his sanctity. Horror-struck at the sight of two 
brothers arrayed in arms against each other, the holy 
man descended into the lists, and so wrought on the 
minds of both Garcia and Ferdinand, that, casting 
themselves at the King’s feet, they proclaimed the 
Queen’s innocence, and confessed their own guilt. 
After the most severe reproaches, Don Sancho left 
the punishment of the culprits to the Queen, giving 
her full authority to act towards them according to 
her pleasure. Overcome by the entreaties of the 
nobles, who interceded for their pardon, Nufia forgave 
her unnatural sons, but exacted from the King that 
he should name her gallant champion heir to the 
Condado of Aragon, his noble conduct amply atoning 
for the stain upon his birth.” 

A story somewhat similar meets us both in 
English and Flemish ballad lore; but as this 
incident is said to have occurred early in the 
eleventh century, it was probably the founda- 
tion of the others. 

The following method of choosing “ a fortu- 
nate name”’ is curious. Maria de Montpellier, 
however, as a Greek princess, probably only fol- 
lowed some national custom, for divination by 
candles is still common in the Levant.— 

“In 1208 she gave birth to her only son James, 
subsequently surnamed the Conqueror. The means 
taken to select a name for the young heir to the 
crown are too characteristic of the superstitious 
manners of the age not to be recorded here. Maria, 
desirous of selecting for her babe a patron saint from 





among the Holy Apostles, yet unwilling that her pre- 
ference of one should give offence to the others, | 
ordered that twelve wax tapers bearing each the name 

of one of them should be lighted and placed around 

the cradle. That which bore the name of the warlike | 
patron saint of Spain having far exceeded in brilliancy 
and duration the other tapers, the Prince was chris- 
tened Santiago, or as the Aragonese call him, Jaime 
(James).” 

Well worthy did ‘ James the Conqueror” prove 
himself of the protection of the warrior saint 
who gave his name; for from his eleventh to 
almost his seventieth year he was foremost in 
the field, having fought thirty pitched battles 
with the Moors, besides being engaged in con- 
tinual conflicts with his own subjects and his 
Christian neighbours. 





The following is a curious instance of : 
Spanish teal —e 

“The King of Aragon, refusing to gi 
fortresses and _ ani he hela in Castile, Soll . 
alcaldes revolted to the Queen, whom alone « 
her divorce, they considered entitled to their alle. 
giance. Peranzules, though a man of strict integrit 
thought himself in duty bound to do the ts 
his nice sense of honour causing him to fee] some 
scruples, from his having formerly sworn alles; 
to Alfonso, he presented himself before the latter 
clothed in scarlet, mounted on a white steed; and, 
bearing in his hands a halter, placed his Person at 
the sovereign’s disposal, to be done by as best suitej 
his pleasure. Alfonso, though offended at his breach 
of faith, could not but forgive his loyalty, and treatej 
him courteously.” 

During the subsequent contest between the 
King (Alfonso of Aragon) and Dojia Urraca, 
his wife, a singular instance of gallantry o¢. 
curred. At the battle of “la Espina,” “the 
brave Count of Candespina stood his ground to 
the last, and died on the field of battle, while 
his standard-bearer, a gentleman of the house 
of Olea, after having had his horse killed under 
him, and both hands cut off by sabre strokes, 
fell beside his master still clasping the standard 
with his arms, and repeating his war-cry of 
*Olea.’”’ 

Appended to the notice of Costanza Manuel 
is an account of her better known rival, the 
unfortunate Ines de Castro. The subjoined 
note, from the pen of Miss Pardoe, is interest. 
ing.— 

oT he two magnificent sarcophagi, containing the 
bodies of Ines and her royal consort occupied a small 
chapel, enclosed by a screen of richly-wrought and 
gilded iron, in the right aisle of the splendid chapel, 
The gates were forced by the French during the 
Peninsular war, and the tombs rifled ; during which 
sacrilegious process the illustrious dead were tom 
from their resting-place and flung upon the pavement, 
Three of the community (of whom the Prior was 
one), instead of flying, had concealed themselves 
within the sacred edifice, and were enabled to wit. 
ness, from the place of their retreat, the brutal vio- 
lence of the invaders. On my visit to Alcobaga, in 
1827, I made the acquaintance of the Prior, whose 
community had once more rallied about him, and 
who solemnly assured me, that although the body of 
the Prince had entirely perished, leaving nothing but 
a mere skeleton clad in its regal robes, that of Ines 
remained perfect, her beautiful face entirely un- 
changed, and her magnificent hair, of a light, lustrous 
auburn, which had been the marvel of the whole 
nation during her life, so enriched in length and 
volume, that it covered her whole figure, even to her 
feet, and excited the wonder and admiration of the 
very spoilers who tore away the rich jewels by which 
her death-garments were clasped.” 

We are inclined to believe the statement 
of the Prior, since from the circumstance of 
the corpse of Ines being placed in the chair 
of state, clothed in royal garments, to receive 
the homage of the court so many years after 
her death, it had unquestionably been embalmed. 

The biography of Blanche of Bourbon involves 
that of a beauty scarcely less celebrated than 
Ines, Maria Padilla. There is an oriental tinge 
in the story told by some of the chroniclers:— 
how that the young queen, anxious to secure 
the affection of her husband, had recourse toa 
Jewish sorcerer, who provided her a girdle which 
he promised should be as efficacious as the 
fabled cestus of Venus; but the sorcerer was 
bribed by the family of her dreaded rival, and 
thus, when the enchanted girdle was clas 
round the queen’s waist, it assumed, to the 
horror-stricken king, the appearance of a huge 
serpent. In the memoir of Doja Maria of 
Arragon, we have the episode of the celebrated 
favourite, Don Alvaro de Luna; a statesmal 
who, in the circumstances of his rise and long- 
continued power, singularly remindsusof Wolsey 
and Richelieu,—and whose tragical end forcibly 
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with the pomp and more than royal 

rof his prosperity. There was, indeed, 

soyal feasting’’ when this powerful constable 
med the king and court at Escalona; and 

qne portion of the monarch’s state was curious.— 
ee royal family were in the course of the year 
ificently entertained by the High Constable in 

his town of Escalona, and the King also received an 
enbassy from the King of France. Juan gave the 


eavoys a most cordial reception in the great hall of 


the palace in Madrid, which, it being night, was bril- 
fantly lighted. The King was seated on his chair 
of state, and at his feet was crouched an enormous 
jon with an embroidered collar, but with neither 
dain nor cord to restrain his motions, whereupon 
the French were somewhat afraid to advance until 
to do so by the King himself. The 
Seneschal then knelt, and would have kissed the 
nonarch’s hand, which his majesty graciously pre- 
yented, and embraced him most cordially. Having 
taused the envoys to be seated on rich cushions placed 
on either side of his own seat, Juan inquired concern- 
ing the health of their sovereign, and also that of 
greral nobles with whom he was acquainted. A 
gilendid collation was then served up, and the 
srangers, duly escorted, took their departure.” 

On another royal progress, Don Alvaro ex- 
hibited a tournament of one hundred knights, 
sho appeared on the road as the royal cortége 
ame in sight, and jousted right gallantly. But 
even his magnificence was outdone by the Count 
d& Haro, at whose palace— 

“during the first three days the guests were enter- 
tined either with balls in the palace, or with bull- 

mummeries, and the Moorish game of reeds. 
Qn the fourth day they were conducted to an im- 
pense enclosure behind the palace, where a large 
temporary hall had been erected, at one extremity 


dvhich was a raised platform, reached by an ascent | 


dsome twenty steps, the whole being covered with 
geen sods so closely united that the verdant carpet 
gemed to have been laid by the hand of nature. 
Here, under a magnificent canopy of crimson tapes- 
try, were chairs of state for the royal guests, and a 
sat for their hostess, while a table spread with every 
ddlicaey was placed before them. Below the plat- 
frm, were tables at which the other guests were 
paced in the same order as on the foregoing days. 
Atone extremity of the enclosure twenty gentlemen 
tited in full armour ; at another was a large artificial 
pod wherein a number of fish of a large size had 
ben purposely deposited, which were caught by 
uglers and brought to the Princess, At another 
atremity of the enclosure was a wood, the trees of 
thich had been purposely brought there for the oc- 
asion,and this forest had been stocked with a num- 
te of wild boars, bears, and deer, the whole being 
» enclosed as to preclude any risk of their escaping 
ad harming the spectators. Into this forest there 
ttered fifty huntsmen with their mastiffsand hounds, 
tho hunted, ran down, and killed the animals, which 
wre presented as spoils to the Princess, And truly, 
wall present it appeared matter of exceeding great 
wnderment, to behold all the pastimes of mimic 
mt,the chase, and fishing within that space. 
titing, hunting, and angling being finished, the tables 
vere removed from the banqueting hall, and dancing 
tegan and lasted till dawn of day, the light of the 
a having been amply compensated for by the 
gendid illumination. When the dancing was over, 
ismmptuous collation was served in the same order 
wbefore, after which the instrumental musicians and 
the singers were rewarded for their performances 
vih two large bags of coin by the Count.” 
The presentation of splendid jewels to the 
cess Blanche of Navarre and the Queen, 
ad every lady of their suite, concluded the 
atertainment ; while every knight and gentle- 
man received a fine mule, or a piece of costly 
ade. These extravagant doings, however, 
~t&sin most instances,—were but the prelude 
‘years of misrule and civil war. 
volume closes with the memoir of Dojia 
Nana de Portugal: the most interesting por- 
ton of the work, therefore—the life of the 
éminded Isabella—is yet to come,— 
"i we doubt not but the lives of her suc- 


cessors will prove much more entertaining, 
from the greater abundance of materials, 
than those now before us.—This volume owes 
much to Miss Pardoe’s notes and occasional 
revisions : we wish, however, that she had re- 
vised a little more. Don Alfonso the Wise little 
deserves the flippant notice bestowed on him. 
His acquirements were rather more than “ ex- 
traordinary for the age he lived in”; for the 
constructor of “the Alfonsine Tables” takes 
high place among the precursors of our 
modern astronomers, ee the compiler of 
“the Laws of the Partidas” one equally 
high among early jurisconsults. It is, there- 
fore, simply ridiculous thus to stigmatize the 
monarch under whose reign Jew, Moor, and 
Christian taught in the Universities under his 
rule, and who, in addition to his before-men- 
tioned doings, caused the Bible to be first trans- 
| lated into his native tongue,—and to sum up a 
| whole paragraph of blunders with the remark, 
that he “might be justly called a learned fool.” 
In the same flippant way the celebrated “Union” 
of the kingdom of Arragon is curtly termed, and 
with the emphasis of italics, a ‘‘ charter of re- 
bellion.” So might Magna Charta be called; 
but writers better acquainted with the. history 
of Spain, and indeed with that of the Middle 
Ages, than the lady who thus writes, have 
pointed to this “ Privilege of Union,” as it should 
more correctly be called, as a proof of the great 
advance of the Arragonese in the principles of 
rational liberty. We feel it our duty to point 
out these errors,—not because works like the 
present would be likely to form a text-book to 
the historical student, but because many super- 
ficial readers, unacquainted with Spanish his- 
tory, are likely to take “for sooth”’ all the loose 
and incorrect remarks which are scattered about 
in similar works; and so important is the truth 
of history, that however little may be known, 
it is well that the little should be correct. 


The Microscopic Anatomy of the Human Body, 
in Health and Disease; illustrated with nume- 
rous Drawings in Colour. By Arthur Hill 
Hassall, M.B. F.L.S. &c. Highley. 





The | 


Tat a work which should comprehend an 
| account of all that the microscope has done for 


| change that has taken place in physiological 

and pathological theories through the discoveries 
| of that instrument. That Dr. Hassall was the 
work, we think, from the experience of his pre- 
vious book on ‘The British Freshwater Alge,’ 
most persons would have hesitated to believe. 
We say this with no wish to depreciate Dr. 
| Hassall’s labours. He has undertaken tasks 





| 
| 
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| medical science within the last few years was | 
/a desideratum in our language no one can doubt, | 


| we think, whois at all acquainted with the great | , ; ) i 
‘ : q g | on which more frauds are practised, than the milk, 


Each of these is aceompanied by a description 
which at once renders it intelligible. If Dr. 
Hassall had done nothing more for the present 
than given these illustrations and their descrip- 
tions, he would have rendered valuable service 
to the study of medicine, and escaped the cen- 
sure of the critic. He has, however, given with 
the plates and descriptions a somewhat elaborate 
treatise on the structure and functions of the 
parts described; and in this portion of the work 
there is great inequality of treatment. At the 
same time, on many of the subjects involved, 
the author displays great research; and in his 
opinions he exhibits an independence of thought 
which shows that he has done something more 
than merely copy the views of others. 

The plan adopted seems a judicious one in 
order to embrace the whole field of what is 
necessarily a one-sided inquiry; for although 
the microscope throws light on the structure of 
the whole body, there are many of its functions 
which are not necessarily discussed in connexion 
with observations made by that instrument. The 
author begins by an examination of the blood,— 
and then passes on to the various fluid secretions 
of the body. From these he proceeds to the con- 
sideration, first, of the general tissues of the body 
—as the muscles and nerves; and subsequently 
of the structure of particular organs—as the 
eye and the ear. 

In looking over the pages of this work, the 
mind cannot fail to be impressed with the vast 
importance of the microscope as a means of 
assisting the sense of sight. There seems to 
be no end to its possible applications in the 
future; for wherever the sense of sight is of im- 
portance, there we may call in the microscope 
to assist it. What the stethoscope is to the ear 
of the physician, the microscope is to his eye; 
and just as by the one he is enabled to detect 
sounds which at once inform him of the condi- 
tion of parts inaccessible to the unassisted 
sense, so the microscope reveals to him in the 
blood and in the various secretions of the body 
those changes indicative of disease which can 
be discovered only by its power. The value of 
this instrument in the arts has not yet perhaps 
been fully appreciated; but the following pas- 
sage shows how it might be applied in the hands 
of a sanitary police.— 

“* Adulterations of Milk.—There are but few arti- 
cles of general consumption more adulterated, and 


The more usual substances employed for the purpose 


| of adulteration are water, flour or starch, chalk, and 


| the successful execution of which would have | 


| reflected lustre on hoary heads; and if he has 
failed, his ambition rather than his talent has 
been at fault. Few young men had acquired a 
sounder reputation, or had better prospects of 
success, than Dr. Hassall when he commenced 
his career of observation; and it is a misfortune 


ment of his real merits by undertaking labours 


to find that he is endangering the acknowledg- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


c * | the brains of sheep; of these, water is the one which 
person best fitted for the task of producing such a | I 


is most frequently had recourse to, and which is the 
most difficult to detect. The effect of water in alter- 
ing the specific gravity of milk has already been re- 
ferred to; and it has been shown that the result of 
its addition to milk, a portion of the cream of which 
has been abstracted, is to restore the specific gravity 
which usually belongs to it. Donné has shown that 
however much the gravity of milk may vary, that 
the density of the serum of the milk is almost con- 
stant. This fact is interesting and important, for by 
a knowledge of it the deterioration of milk by its 
admixture with water or with some other substance 
of the same density with it may be ascertained. The 
serum is constantly heavier than water: adulteration 
with it would then cause the serum to exhibit a less 
specific gravity than that which should properly cha- 

















of so comprehensive and varied a kind as those | racterise it; the conclusion to be deduced from this 


The purpose which Dr. Hassall has had in 
view in the work before us is, that of giving an 
account of recent discoveries by the microscope 
as directed to the various organs of the human 
body,—and presenting at the same time a de- 
lineation of the object observed. The work 
consists of about four hundred representations 
of the minuter structures of the human and 
animal body as seen under the microscope. 










in which he has since appeared before the public. | circumstance being that the milk has been deterio- 


rated, most probably, by the addition of water. The 
adulterations with flour and sheep’s brains are readily 


| detected by means of the microscope. The fraud by 













the former may be recognised by the peculiar form of 
the flour granules, as well as by the action of iodine 
upon them; and that by the latter may be distin- 
guished by the detection, in the fluid, of more or iess 
of cerebral structure, and especially of the nervous 
tubuli. The chalk in the milk is readily revealed by 
its effervescence with hydrochloric acid, as well as by 
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its weight, which causes it to subside at the bottom 
of the vessel containing the milk.” 

In concluding our notice, we must commend 
the manner in which many of the drawings are 
executed. They are what such drawings ought 
to be,—faithful representations of the objects 
delineated. With the assistance of this work 
and a good microscope, a person would become 
speedily acquainted with the principal facts of 
microscopic research in the human and animal 


bodies. 





Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, Prime 
Minister to Pius VII. Written by Himself. 
Translated from the Italian, by Sir George 
Head. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 

Ir is now many years since this curious and 

interesting memoir of the circumstances which 

attended the captivity of Pope Pius the Seventh, 
and the Concordat of 1813, found a French 
translator from the Italian original; and it is 
somewhat strange that an authentic document 
relating to so striking a passage of modern his- 
tory should have been so long in making its way 
into our native literature. On the appearance 
of the French edition we gave our readers of 
that day some account of the particulars which 
the Memoir discloses; but the time is now so 
far back that we think our present readers will 
not be sorry to make acquaintance through our 
means with the curious narrative which Sir 

George Head has introduced to the English 

public. 

A continuous account of the relations of Bona- 
— to the Papacy would be highly interesting. 

erhaps it is from the study of these relations 
rather than from the consideration of any other 
portions of the career of Napoleon, that we 
should derive data for answering the question, 
whether his activity was, on the whole, progres- 
sive or retrogressive. It is to Napoleon’s rela- 
tions with the Papacy, at all events, that those 
writers point who wish, with M. Comte, to con- 
vince the world that the greatest military chief 
of modern times broke his trust with European 
civilization. 

When Napoleon acceded to the supreme 
power in France*(1799), the country was vir- 
tually in a state of ecclesiastical independence. 
About one-half the population had broken loose 
from all theological faith and from any form of 
worship; and of those who remained in nominal 
connexion with the Catholic Church, the majority 
inclined to a kind of Jansenism. The Catholic 
clergy were of two parties:—the “ Prétres 
assermentés,’’ who had taken the oath to the 
Republican Constitution—and the ‘“ Prétres 
insermentés,”” who had refused to take the oath, 
and stood in protest against the whole policy of 
the Revolution. Had no attempt been made to 
patch up this state of things, it is impossible 
to say what ecclesiastical aspect France might 
have at this day presented. But Napoleon, bent 
on finding some elements of order for his govern- 
ment, and not very scrupulous as to their moral 
reality provided only they were efficient, resolved 
on a Concordat with Rome. Jn vain did Gré- 
goire, Bishop of Blois, and others of the Consti- 
tutionalist party, point out the retrograde cha- 
racter of such a step, and demonstrate the 
splendid results that might be anticipated from 
the institution, in preference, of a thoroughly 
Gallic church freed from Roman jurisdiction. 
Napoleon’s mind was made up; and on the 15th 
of July, 1801, the Concordat was signed, and 
the breach between revolutionary France and 
Rome was diplomatically healed. 

For several years after this reconciliation, 
Napoleon and the reigning pontiff, Pius VILI., 
were on the best of terms. The Pope even 
visited Paris to consecrate Napoleon’s accession 


to the imperial dignity. But he had hardly re- 





turned to Rome (May, 1805) when his troubles 
began. In October, 1805, a body of French 
troops seized Ancona; and, a few months after, 
the Pope was required by the French ambassa- 
dor to expel from his dominions all English, 
Russian, Swedish, and Sardinian subjects. When 
he protested against these infractions of his 
sovereign independence, the only answer he 
received was, that Charlemagne had invested the 
Papacy with its temporal powers for certain 
great and beneficial ends,—and that Napoleon, 
as the successor and executor of Charlemagne, 
had a right to withdraw or modify those powers 
according to the necessities of the time. From 
one stage to another the controversy proceeded, 
till at last, in February, 1808, a French force, 
under General Miollis, entered Rome, and as- 
sumed the military command, leaving the civil 
administration in the hands of the Pope. At 
the same time, a valuable portion of the Papal 
dominions, consisting of the provinces of Ancona, 
Macerata, Fermo, and Urbino, was declared to 
be annexed to the “Kingdom of Italy.” It 
is at this point that Cardinal Pacca’s Memoirs 
commence. The manner in which he was called 
on to take part in the events that were going on 
is thus related.— ‘ 

“On the 16th of June some French officers— 
two or three in number, if I am not mistaken—sud- 
denly entered, without being announced, the apart- 
ment of my predecessor, his Eminence Cardinal] 
Gabrielli, then Pro-Secretary of State, whom having 
put under arrest and ordered to quit Rome imme- 
diately, they then proceeded to perpetrate the un- 
precedented outrage of putting fastenings upon his 
writing-desk, containing not only the sccret state- 
papers, but, what is of still deeper importance, 
papers relating to the extraordinarily delicate affairs 
of the Universal Church. The very same afternoon 
the Holy Father communicated to me in the most 
obliging terms his intention to appoint me successor 
of the Cardinal Gabrielli; my official appointment 
was forwarded to me two days afterwards, and on 
Saturday, June 18, I commenced my duty at the 
Quirinale Palace, and signed the letters and dis- 
patches that left Rome by the post on that evening.” 

For about a year the Pope, with Cardinal 
Pacca for his secretary and man of business, 
remained in the Quirinale Palace under the pro- 
tection of the Swiss guards, administering the 
civil government as well as they could by means 
of letters and messengers, but hardly venturing 
out for fear of violence; the French troops 
meanwhile continuing in the city, where they 
lived at the expense of the Papal treasury. On 
one occasion, indeed, an attempt was made to 
separate the Cardinal from the Pope, and to 
expel him from Rome as his predecessor Car- 
dinal Gabrielli had been expelled before. A 
Major Muzio, waiting on Cardinal Pacca in his 
apartment in the Quirinale, delivered a message 
to him from General Miollis to the effect that 
he must prepare to leave the city instantly.— 

“ My answer to this was, that ‘without the express 
command of the Pope I could not leave my post; 
and that, since I was debarred from having a personal 
interview with the Holy Father, I would address a 
note to his Holiness, and ask instructions from my 
sovereign.” Major Muzio made no objection to this 
proposal, and took his departure, leaving behind him 
the Captain in whose presence I wrote, in my own 
hand, upon a sheet of paper, a faithful account, 
addressed to the Pope, of all that had happened, 
and sent it to his Holiness by a clerk of the Secretary 
of State’s office; which done, I then: entered into 
conversation with the Captain on indifferent subjects. 
Not more than a few minutes had elapsed since I 
despatched the report, when the door of the room 
was thrown open with extraordinary violence, and 
the presence of the Holy Father was abruptly an- 
nounced to me. I instantly hurried to meet him, 
and was then an eye-witness of a phenomenon that 
I had frequently heard of, but had never seen, namely, 
the hair of a violently excited man standing erect on 
his forehead, while the excellent pontiff, blinded as 





it were with anger, notwithstanding that I dressed 
in the purple soutane of a cardinal, did ian : 
me, but cried with a loud voice, ‘Who ay 4 
who are you?’ ‘I am the Cardinal,’ replied ‘I . 
I kissed his hand. ‘ Where is the officer > said the 
Pope. I then poinfed to the officer, who Was 
standing close to me, in a respectful attitude: u 
which the Pope, turning towards him, addressed tin 
nearly to the following effect, bidding him ‘tell the 
General that he was weary of suffering such out 
and insults from a person who still professed to call 
himself a Catholic: and that he plainly perceived 
the drift of these acts of violence was to remore 
from him one by one, all his ministers, and 80 de. 
prive him of the means of exercising his Apostolic 
functions, and maintaining the rights of his temporal 
sovereignty; that he commanded me, the Cardinal 
then present, not to obey the General’s pretended 
orders, but to follow him to his own apartment and 
be the companion of his captivity. * * The Po 
then taking me by the hand, saying at the same time 
‘Signor Cardinal, let us be gone,’ we ascended the 
grand staircase, and as we proceeded to the Pope's 
apartments were cheered by a crowd of the Ponti. 
fical attendants, who, on hearing the disturbance, 
had assembled there from every part of the palace,” 


After this incident, the Pope and the Cardinal 
were virtual prisonersinthe Quirinale,—daily ex- 
pecting the formal dissolution of their authority, 
It was not till the 10th of June, 1809, however, 
that the blow fell. On that day a decree that 
had been issued by Napoleon about three weeks 
previously, at Vienna, abolishing the temporal 
Papacy and annexing the Papal territories to 
the French empire, was publicly promulgated 
in Rome by the discharging of cannon and the 
hoisting of the French tricolor in lieu of the 
Pontifical standard over the Castle of St. Angelo, 
The Pope’s answer to this decree was the pub- 
lication of a Bull of Excommunication, which 
he had for some time had in readiness against 
such an emergency, and in which spiritual thun- 
ders were denounced against all who should 
abet the invasion of the Papal rights. The 
placarding of this Bull on the walls of Rome 
produced such a ferment, that General Miollis, 
in obedience doubtless to orders from head- 
quarters, resolved to remove the Pope from 
Rome altogether. Accordingly, on the 6th of 
July, 1809, the Quirinale was broken into before 
daybreak, and the Pope and Cardinal Pacca 
were hurried away in a carriage. The Cardinal 
tells the story as follows.— 


“Instantly I despatched my nephew, Gian Tiberio 
Pacca, to awaken the Holy Father, as I had pro- 
mised to do in case of an alarm in the night time; 
and a few moments afterwards I went myself in my 
dressing-gown into the Holy Father’s chamber. The 
Pope immediately got up, and, with the utmost 
serenity of spirit, dressed himself in his episcopal 
robe and stole, and going into the apartment where 
he was in the habit of giving audience, found a 
sembled there the Cardinal Despuig, myself, some of 
the prelates who were inhabitants of the palace, 
and several officials and clerks of the Secretary 
of State’s office. The assailants had by this time 
broken with their axes the doors of the Pope's suite 
of apartments, and had arrived at the door of the 
very chamber where the Holy Father and ourselves 
were. At this juncture, in order to avoid the chance 
of some more calamitous result, we caused this las 
door to be opened. The Pope now arose from his 
seat, and going opposite the table, stood nearly in 
the middle of the room, while we two cardinals placed 
ourselves, one on his right hand and the other o 
his left; and the prelates, officials, and the clerks 
of the Secretary of State’s office, were on the right 
and the left of all. The door being opened, the 
first person that entered the room was ral 
Radet, the commanding officer of the enterprs, 
followed by several French officers, for the mot 
part belonging to the gendarmerie; and last of all 
came the two or three Roman rebels who had served 
as guides to the French, and had directed 
during the escalade. General Radet and the above 
mentioned persons having formed line opposite the 
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Holy Father and ourselves, both parties stood face 
me minutes in perfect silence, equally, 

it were, confounded at each other's presence, 
mile no one either uttered a single word or changed 
his position. At length General Radet, pale in the 
face, with & trembling voice, and hesitating as if he 


rcely find words to express himself, ad- 
ia Pope as follows. He said that he had 


‘, minful and disagreeable duty to perform, but, 
on fidelity and obedience to the Emperor, 
he was compelled to execute the commission that 
had been imposed on him, and, consequently, inti- 
mate to His Holiness, on the part of the Emperor, 
that he must renounce the temporal sovereignty of 
Rome and the Pontifical States; and,’ he added, 
that, in case of the non-compliance of the Holy 
Father with the proposal, he had farther orders 
to conduct His Holiness to the General Miollis, who 
would indicate the place of his destination.’ The 
Pope, without being discomposed, but with an air 
fill of dignity, replied in a firm tone of voice nearly 
in the following words :—‘ Since General Radet, by 
rirtue of his oath of fidelity and obedience, considers 
himself obliged to execute orders of the Emperor 
gich as he has undertaken, he may imagine by how 
much the more we, who are bound by oaths many 
and various to maintain the rights of the Holy See, 
are under an obligation to do so. We have not the 
power to renounce that which does not belong to our- 
selves, neither are we ourselves otherwise than theadmi- 
nistrators of the Roman Church, and of her temporal 
dominion. This dominion the Emperor, from whom, 
afer all we have done for him, we did not expect 
this treatment, even though he cut our body in 
pieces, will never obtain from us.'—* Holy Father,’ 
replied General Radet, ‘I am conscious that the 
Emperor has many obligations to your Holiness.’_ 
‘More than you are aware of,’ replied the Pope in 
asomewhat angry tone; ‘and,’ added his Holiness, 
‘are we to go alone ?\—‘ Your Holiness,’ said the 
General, ‘may take with you your Minister, Cardinal 
Pacca..—Hereupon I, standing close at the side of 
the Pope, immediately replied, addressing myself 
to His Holiness, ‘ what orders does the Holy Father 
please to give me—am I to have the honour of ac- 
companying him ?? The Pope having answered in 
the affirmative, I requested permission to go to the 
nom adjoining, and there, in the presence of two 
oficers of the gendarmerie who followed me, and 
now were making belief to be looking at the apart- 
ment, I dressed myself in my cardinal’s habit, with 
rocchetto and mozzetta supposing that we were to 
be conducted to General Miollis, who was quartered 
in the Doria Palace, in the Corso. * * I followed 
and joined his Holinesg in another chamber, whence 
both of us, surrounded by gendarmes, police, and 
the above-mentioned Roman rebels, making our 
way with difficulty over the fragments of the broken 
doors, descended the staircase and crossed the prin- 
tipal cortile, where the remainder of the troops and 
police had collected. We then went out through 
the Great Gate opening upon the Piazza, where we 
found in readiness the carriage of General Radet, 
which was a description of vehicle called bastarda, 
ud at the same time we saw in the Piazza, a con- 
siderable detachment of Neapolitan troops, who, 
having arrived a few hours before for the special 
purpose of taking a part in the great enterprise, were 
dawn up in line. The Pope was now desired to 
gt first into the carriage, and afterwards I was bid 
‘follow; and when we were both inside, the Vene- 
tan blind, which was on the Pope's side, of a de- 
scription called Persiana, having been previously 
tailed down, both doors were fastened with lock and 
key by a gendarme, General Radet and a Tuscan 
Quarter-Master, named Cardin’, mounted in front on 
thedicky, and the order to drive off was given. * * 
General Ralet, at starting, instead of procecding 
Straight towards the Doria Palace as we expected, 
directed the carriage to be driven along the Via di 
Porta Pia, and thence up the road that diverges on 
the left hand towards the Porta Salaria, by which 
gite we went out, and thence, making a circuit of 
the wall by the road that leads parallel outside, 
wearrived at the Porta del Popolo, which was then 
closed, as were all the other gates of the city. Along 
the whole distance hither we met squadrons or piquets 
of cavalry with drawn sabres, to whose ofticers 
eneral Radet, with the triumphant air of a per- 





son who had won a great victory, gave orders as we 
passed. At the Porta Popolo we found post-horses 
in waiting. While the horses were being harnessed 
to the carriage, the Pope mildly reproached General 
Radet ‘for his want of veracity in saying that he 
was about to conduct him to General Mibollis;’ at 
the same time he complained of ‘the violent treat- 
ment he had received in being thus removed from 
Rome without his suite, and absolutely unprovided 
with everything, even with clothes other than those 
he had on his back.’ The General replied that 
‘His Holiness’s attendants, whose names he had 
entered in the memorandum, would very speedily join 
him, and bring with them all the articles he required.’ 
* * The Pope a few minutes afterwards, asked me 
‘whether I had with me any money.’ To which 
I replied, ‘ Your Holiness saw that I was arrested 
in your own apartments, so that I have had no 
opportunity of providing myself.” We then both of 
us drew forth our purses, and, notwithstanding the 
state of affliction we were in at being thus torn away 
from Rome and all that was dear to us, we could 
hardly compose our countenances on finding the 
contents ofeach purse to consist, in that of the Pope 
of one papetto, and in mine three grossi!!! Thus 
the Sovereign of Rome and his Prime Minister set 
forth upon their journey literally, without figure of 
speech or metaphor, in true Apostolic style, conform- 
able with the precept of our Saviour addressed to 
the disciples:—‘ Take nothing for your journey, 
neither staves, nor scrip, neither bread, neither money, 
neither have two coats apiece.” We were without 
comestibles, and we had no garments except those 
we wore, not even a shirt, and the habits, such as 
they were, were most inconvenient for travelling; 
for the Pope wore his mozzetta and stola, and I the 
rocchetto and mozzetta, together with the mantelletta. 
With regard to money, we had precisely thirty-five 
baiocchi between us. The Pope, extending his hand, 
showed his papetto to General Radet, saying at the 
same time, ‘Look here—this is all I possess, all 
that remains of my principality.’” 


The two prisoners were conveyed to Gre- 
noble,—where they were separated. Cardinal 
Pacca was removed to Fenestrelle, a village sit- 
uated on the chain of hills that divides Pied- 
mont from Dauphiné; and in the fortress of 
this place he remained confined during three 
years and a half—or from the autumn of 1809 
to the spring of 1813. On his release he re- 
joined his old master at Fontainebleau ; and it 
was then that he learnt all that had in the 
mean time been transacted between Pius and 
Napoleon. 

From Grenoble Pius had been removed to 
Savona, in the Riviera of Genoa. While he 
was there, Napoleon, having a little leisure to 
look after the ecclesiastical state of France, 
convened at Paris a council of the Gallican 
bishops, to whom he explained his ecclesiastical 
views. These seem to have been to this effect: 
—The settlement of the Pope as a pensionary of 
France at Avignon, or somewhere else within 
the French territory,—and the consequent con- 
version of the Papacy into a mere appendage and 
instrument ofthe Imperial power, capable of being 
wielded for political effects both in.France and 
over Europe at large. To these designs Napoleon 
found a very strong opposition, both within the 
Council itself and also from the Pope at Savona. 
The Pope, among other things, refused to re- 
cognize Napoleon's divorce from Josephine. 
Thinking that he might be more easily gained 
over by means of personal remonstrances and 
solicitations, Napoleon caused him to be re- 
moved to Fontainebleau. When he arrived 
there in June 1812, Napoleon was absent on 
his Russian campaign; but after his return in 
December 1812, negotiations were begun. The 
effect of the Emperor's presence and attentions 
on Pius was, that on the 25th of January 1813 
he signed a new Concordat, conceding all that 
Napoleon demanded, and virtually renouncing all 
claim to Papalindependence. According to this 
Concordat, the Pope was in future to live either 











in France or in the kingdom of Italy, and the 
greater portion of the patronage of the higher 
benefices of the Church was to be cmintnal by 
Napoleon. The release of Cardinal Pacca from 
his durance at Fenestrelle was one of the con- 
sequences of this sudden reconciliation between 
Pius and the Emperor. Hastening to Paris, 
the Cardinal had the honour of an interview 
with the great man whom he had offended.— 


“The next morning, the 22nd of February, I 
went, at the hour appointed, to the Tuileries, and 
was conducted into a large apartment, which I should 
rather call a hall, where were assembled several of 
the Emperor's ministers, some military officers of 
high rank, and the Archbishop of Tours; all of whom 
had come to attend the Sovereign of France at his 
first appearance in the morning, which ceremony 
formerly was entitled the ‘ Lever du Roi,’ and was 
at present called the ‘ Lever de l’Empereur,’ an ex- 
pression that signifies the first sallying forth from the 
royal bedchamber. A short time after I had entered 
the chamber, while I was looking with my eyes fixed 
upon the door that opened into the apartments of 
Napoleon, I heard, with somewhat of a palpitating 
heart, the announcement of the Emperor's presence, 
and at the same time, or a moment afterwards, 
he appeared, dressed in a very simple uniform, 
coming out of the room adjoining. He at once ad- 
vanced into the middle of the hall, where we were 
all assembled, and having, with a rather savage- 
looking expression of countenance, thrown a sweeping 
glance along the circular line of persons in the room, 
he came near to where I was standing, and stopped 
five or six yards from me. Then the Ministre des 
Cultes, who was standing close to me, told him ‘that 
I was the Cardinal Pacca.’ The Emperor, with a 
serious look, having first repeated the words ‘ Car- 
dinal Pacca,’ advanced one pace nearer towards me, 
and then immediately assuming a more benign cast 
of features; ‘ Pacca,’ said he, addressing himself to 
me, ‘have not you been a little bit in the fortress ?” 
—‘ Three years and a half, Sire,’ I replied. Upon 
which he bent his head a little towards his chest; and 
at the same time making a motion with his right 
hand on the open palin of his left to imitate writing, 
apparently with the intention by such an action of 
justifying my sentence of imprisonment before the 
persons present, ‘ Was it not you,’ said he, ‘ who wrote 
the Bull of Excommunication ?—In answer to this, 
neither thinking it opportune nor expedient to urge 
anything in my own defence, for fear of bringing 
upon myself, perhaps, some rabid invective, I made 
no reply; upon which Napoleon, seeing I was silent, 
added, ‘but now we must forget all that has passed,’ 
alluding to the tenth article of the Concordat of 
Fontainebleau, where the Emperor promises to re- 
store to his favour the cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
laymen, who had incurred his indignation on account 
of circumstances which I need not just now recapitu- 
late. Finally, Napoleon asked me ‘ of what cow 
I was a native ??—To which I answered ‘ Benevento.* 
He then passed on, and seeing Cardinal Consalvi, 
who stood next to me, ‘ This is Consalvi,’ said he, ‘ I 
know him.’ He asked Consalvi where he had lately 
been ?—To which the Cardinal answered ‘ Rheims.’ 
‘A good city,’ he replied; and then, without saying 
another word, continued walking the round of the 
circle, and saying a few words to everybody as he 
went along. After all I had apprehended to en- 
counter at the interview, I had every reason to be 
content with its termination; and when it was over, 
was truly glad, to avail myself of a vulgar phrase, to 
have come off so cheap.” 

But the Cardinal was one of those who thought 
that the Pope had outstripped his legitimate 
powers in agreeing to the Concordat. Accord- 
ingly, in conjunction with the Cardinals Con- 
salvi, Lifta, and Di Pietro, he persuaded the 
Pope to write to Napoleon a letter of retracta- 
tion. In this letter, which was dated the 24th 
of March, 1813, the Pope expresses his remorse 
for having agreed to the provisions of the Con- 
cordat,—and pronounces them “intrinsically ob- 
noxious, contrary to justice, and irreconcileable 
to the religion of the Church,”—but proposes a 
new treaty on another basis. Taking no notice 
of the retractation, Napoleon set out on his 
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campaign in Germany ; and the Pope with his 
attending Cardinals remained at Fontainebleau. 
The reverses of the campaign disposing Napo- 
leon to deal more moderately with the Pope, an 
offer was made to restore to him, on certain con- 
ditions, the part of the Papal States lying south 
ofthe Apennines. This offer was refused ; and, 
in the uncertain state of affairs, it was thought 
best (January, 1814) to send back the Pope to 
Italy. Here he resided at his native town 
Cesena, anxiously waiting the issue,—Cardinal 
Pacca being meanwhile detained at Uzés in 
Languedoc. At length, the downfall of Napo- 
leon and the occupation of Paris by the Allies 
set matters right ; and Cardinal Pacca, return- 
ing to Italy, rejoined the Pope at Sinigaglia on 
the 11th of May. On the 24th he accompanied 
the Pope on his triumphal entry into Rome :— 
five years having elapsed since they had been 
so unceremoniously abducted from it.— And 
here end the Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca. 

To judge from his narrative, the Cardinal 
must have been a simple and guileless, but by 
no means very profound, old gentleman. There 
is an air of agreeable naiveté in the manner in 
which the greater part of the story is told, the 


all Mr. Carlyle’s disciples this one mimics his gait 
the least offensively. 

The Danger of Superficial Knowledge. By Prof. 
J. D. Forbes.—In a speech made at Edinburgh at 
the inauguration of a Literary Association in the year 
1846, Mr. Babington Macaulay took occasion to 
controvert the well-known aphorism of Pope, that 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing.” He stated, 
that all knowledge is relative; and that the little 
knowledge of the mechanic of one age has been the 
profound knowledge of the philosopher of a former 
one. In Mr. Macaulay's opinion, it is not the small 
amount of a man's knowledge of anything that can 
be said to be dangcrous.—Prof. Forbes thinks this 
position so erroneous, that he has felt himself called 
on to deliver a homily on the subject. He starts by 
opining that by a “little learning” Mr. Macaulay 
meant, first knowledge which is superficial,_that is, 
mere words without thought; and, secondly, that 
which has been suddenly acquired :—and he proceeds 
throughout the remainder of his discourse “to point 
out plainly and concisely the leading dangers arising 
from superficial and sudden knowledge.”—We are 
inclined to side with Mr. Macaulay ;—and do not 
think the Professor’s attempt at professional pooh- 
pooh-ing of the knowledge acquired at our literary and 
mechanics’ institutions worthy of the university or 
chair from whence it proceeds. 





impression of which is not alittle increased by 
the frequent poetical and other quotations that 
are introduced as if for the purpose of giving a 
scholarly look to the pages. Altogether, till we 


read these memoirs, we knew not that a Cardi- | 


nal could be such an innocent garrulous sort of 
soul. He and his master the Pope seem to have 
been two frail elderly clergymen,—not at all 
fitted for such rough usage as they received at 
the hands of the peremptory little Corsican. 


They went through their trials with small éc/at | 


or ability, but with a kind of elderly patience 
and tenacity; and when all this was over, the 
Cardinal thought it necessary, as we see, to 
‘“‘ compose”’ a book, telling all that had befallen 
him during what he could not but consider the 
most important period of his life. To those who 
are desirous of informing themselves minutely 
regarding Napoleon’s relations with the Papacy 
from 1808 to 1814, the book may certainly be 
recommended,—and even to the casual reader 
it will afford pleasant enough reading. We 
have a kind of notion, however, that it is one of 
the works that the English public could have 
done very well without. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Memorial Lines on Sir Robert Peel. By Joseph 
Arnould, Esq.—One of the many forms by which 
the public has declared its sympathy and sorrow at 
the loss of a great and good man, who “ did the State’”’ 
and the nation and all nations “some service.” The 
utterances of the writer, whom we remember to have 
met before in the by-ways of Parnassus, are not, on 
an occasion like this, to be judged of by the common 
standard. The cause sanctifies the act, and the voice 
helps to swell “the moral chorus of mankind.” Let 
us hope that the writer is prophet as well as poet. 

Mother of mighty sons, my country—thou 

That sitt’st in sorrow—clear thy clouded brow: 

A good great man nor lives nor dies in vain; 

A beacon star o’er Life’s tumultuous main 

Shines from his grave of glory: many tread 

In pathways hallowed by the mighty dead. 
We have no doubt that the feeling which is awaken- 
ing all these tributes over the land is itself a teacher, 
while it is an evidence of how much has been taught. 


Blackwood v. Carlyle: a Vindication. By a 
Carlylian.—Smart and pungent in its expression, this 


little pamphlet amuses where it has no chance of 


convincing. The writer avows himself a partizan on 
his very title-page, so that the reader listens to him 
with the same interest as to an adroit pleader in a 
bad cause. As becomes a man who can so far 
surrender his personality as to adopt another person’s 
name for his badge, the author adopts the style as 
well as the other delinquencies of his hero; but having 


chosen his weapon, we must say he uses it well. Of | 


Voices from the Woodlands. By Mary Roberts.— 
The very name of this book is suggestive of pleasant 
| thoughts and associations. Very unenviable would 
be the state of that mind for which after long con- 
finement within the walls of a city the voices of the 
woodlands should have no charm. Many there are, 
however, who, loving these voices, can yet not inter- 
pret their utterances:—and for such this very pretty 
book is intended. It bears the reader away to wood, 
forest, road-side, and village green; and the plants 
and trees which give to many such sites their beauty 
and interest are made to tell their own tale. Miss 
Roberts's elms, beeches, pines, and hollies talk, and 
give an account of their own beauties, interest, and 
uses, as if each inclosed a hamadryad. In this way 
a large amount of useful information is imparted in a 
pleasing manner. The work may be introduced 
where it would be impossible to make the ponderous 
tomes of Loudon and Selby useful. Though more 
especially intended for young persons, all who have 
not consulted the larger works alluded to will find 
this volume to contain much matter that it is inter- 
esting to know.—The letter-press is accompanied by 
a series of coloured illustrations, consisting of draw- 
ings of most of our British forest trees —The volume 
is one of the series on Natural History published by 
the Messrs. Reeve. 


On the Action upon the Galvanometer by Arrange- 
ments of Coloured Liquids in a U Tube, as observed 
by @. Mackrell, J. W. Gonn, and T. Pollock.—We 
have considerable difficulty in dealing with this 
pamphlet. Many hundred experiments have been 
made, in which much valuable time must have been 
expended, and no small amount of cost incurred. 
The three experimentalists whose names appear on 
the title-page have beyond doubt been actuated by 
the most honest and ardent desire to prosecute a 
search after a new truth; and it is under these cir- 
cumstances a painful duty to state that all their 
researches are valueless. The object has been, to 
ascertain iff any effect is produced on the galvano- 
meter which is referable to the colour of the bodies 
used in the developement of electrical force. Although 
all who have employed galvanometers of any delicacy 
in their investigations must have observed that dis- 
turbances and inequalities of action arise from almost 
inappreciable causes, even where the same metals and 
the same solution are employed,—yet here we find 
chemical preparations of the most dissimilar character 
employed, and because a deflexion of the galvano- 
metric needle takes place, it is most strangely re- 
ferred to the colour, not to the chemical differences 
of the solutions. Again, heat is applied to one arm 
of the tube, a deflexion is observed, and this also is 
referred to colour, when it is obviously due to heat. 


electricity,—and to cease for some 
tempting any original experiments, 


The Advantages of Literary Societies t : 
ties in which they are situated, with rte 2 lod 
of rendering them efficient, having especial ref = 
to Exeter. By Edwin Howard.—This brochure em 
tains the report of a lecture delivered before the 
Exeter Literary Society, being one of eleven 8a) 
sent in to that body in answer to an offer of 5h oe 
the best on the subject indicated in the title, i 
comprises a fair statement of the advantages of such 
institutions; but makes use of no novelty in the 

of argument. The chief point in the shape of a 
gested improvement, is the establishing of an = 
for the advocacy and history of Literary and Me. 
chanics’ Institutions, This has been long in contem. 
plation, we can tell Mr. Howard; but want of efficient 
support has hitherto kept the “ Jnstitute”’ in the em. 
bryo condition. 


Pe 
years from gy. 


Eastern Monachism: an Account of the Origi 
Laws, Discipline, Sacred Writings, Mysterious Rites, 
Religious Ceremonies, and Present Circumstances 
of the Order of Mendicants fownded by Gotama 
Budha (compiled from Singhalese MSS. and other 
original Sources of Information); with Comparatiyg 
Notices of the Usages and Institutions of the Western 
Ascetics, and a Review of the Monastic System. By 
R. Spence Hardy.—One-third of the human mee 
believe the doctrines and practise the morals taught 
by Gotama Budha :—a religious system so widely 
diffused must of necessity have many points of in. 
terest for European readers. Queen Victoria has more 
subjects who profess this faith than who bend at the 
shrine of Nazareth :—this fact should give rise to some 
curiosity on the part of Englishmen. Yet the fact 
is, we know little or nothing of Gotama Budha,~of 
the religion which he founded a few centuries pre 
vious to the opening of the Christian era,—of the 
spiritual influences which are at work in the vast 
territories of Hindustan, Tartary, China, Thibet, 
Ceylon, and other islands. Of Mohammed and 
Brama we know a great deal ;—almost enough to 
enable us to comprehend the mystery of their career, 
and to adapt our intercourse with their followers to 
useful ends; but of Budha and his ideas we remain 
in almost total ignorance. Any work undertaken 
with judgment and honesty of purpose in elucidation 
of this subject, we should be bound to accept with 
favour even if it were not all that could be wished 
Mr. Hardy's volume is in this predicament. Itisa 
useful and an important addition to our knowledge 
of the system of Gdtama Budha ; but we cannot help 
regretting that it should come to us only as the trans 
lation of a translation. With all the nicety towhich 
modern languages have attained, we know how much 
a work —especially on doctrines and morals—is 
apt to alter its sense in such a process of transfusion; 
and we cannot but fear that still greater changes must 
occur in the less plastic and precise idioms of the 
East. Budha wrote his sacred books in Pali; but 
this language being difficult to acquire, Mr. Spence 
Hardy has contented himself with giving us the sub- 
stance of what information he could obtain in the 
Singhalese. Much of this is, however, intensely it- 
teresting and instructive; and we trust that Mr 
Hardy will receive encouragement enough to enable 
him to bring out his further work on the life and 
general cosmogony of Gdtama Budha. Such volumes 
may not have so large a class of readers as works in 
the lighter departments of literature, but they are of 
great importance to the few who take an interest 
them. 


Social Aspects. By John Smith.—Of the wont 
school of Carlyle. In the depths of exaggeration, clap 
trap, and impertinence, there are men who 
a lower deep. Withouta particle of the dry humou, 
the withering sarcasm, the pictorial power by whieh 
his master in some sort redeems his wildest assertions, 
Mr. Smith has caught and re-produced his more 
offensive moods. The cleverness which consists a 
addressing the reader as “ape of the Dead Ses"s 
readily acquired ; but the farce of the thing comes 
out too broadly when the second-hand grimace 





We cannot conceive greater blindness in interpreting 
the results of experiments, or greater ignorance than 
| is shown in their arrangement as put forth by these 
authors. We seriously counsel them to read atten- 
tively some good rudimentary treatise on voltaic 





given forth as the “utterances of an earnest 

| We are palled with this nonsense. Mr. Smith, hor- 
ever, has his revenge of us, along with the rest of ol! 
brethren of the press, in his denunciation of 
“mean, sub-editing hacks” who laugh at the ne 
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- 1 which these “lofty souls” have brought 
ket. 
od the Universe: from the World of Matter 
the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry Christ- 
An old book with a new title-page, and, it is 
“4 some additional matter. . 
The Philosophy of Animated Nature. By G. 
nirert Holland, M.D.—We have often met with 
fy, Calvert Holland in the field of medical litera- 

























his voluminous productions, we had not hitherto 
‘tected in them so wide a departure from sound 
nigment as is betrayed inthe present volume. The 
Philosophy of Animated Nature’ is a phreno- 
«meric dissertation on the functions of the nervous 
tem, Although we willingly pay our tribute to 
je learning, research, and diligence displayed in this 
sume, we fail to discover that its author has ad- 
seed one single argument in favour of his phreno- 
ical and mesmeric views that has not been pre- 
‘ously tried by the sound principles of scientific 
bsvestigation and found wanting. We discover in 
his work a lack of anything like earnest and sincere 
ation,—and that impatience of mind which is 
tified with vague generalizations, in preference to 
he hesitation and doubt which must precede the 










































¢ feel convinced that the author has not increased 
his reputation by this volume. 

A Chart of British Ornithology. By T. W. 
Rurlow.—This chart gives a description of the orders, 
bmilies, genera, and names of the species of all 
British birds. 
sdto their migratory or other habits. In compiling 
he table the author seems to have consulted the 
st authorities, and we have no doubt that it will 
bh found useful to the ornithologist. Suspended on 
he walls of a museum where birds are exhibited, it 
wld be found of great service to the student of 





























ds 
A Sketch of the Physical Structure of Australia, 
yfar as it is at present known. By J. Beete Jukes. 
Having, during a series of brief visits to various 
aints of the Australian coast made a number of 
pological observations, Mr. Jukes used his notes in 
lucidation of the more copious remarks of other 












mneeption of the physical structure of that great 
ent. This conception he now endeavours to 
pnvey to the reader. An abstract, however, of the 
ey has been twice read before scientific bodies: — 
be British Association, and the Geological Society. 

The Uswrer versus the Producer; or, Free Trade 
lustrated. By John Bell.—Mr. Bell breaks a lance 
droitly, but he does break it—against the disciples 
if Free Trade. The ground of the whole contro- 
y on the true principles of exchange has, he 
firms, been mistaken. The dispute and the anta- 
wnism, he says, are not between class and class, mer- 
























t the ne¥ 


. and although we have not always approved of 


overy of truth in every department of science.— | 


It also contains information with re- 


plorers, so as to form in his own mind a general | 
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| ducer. We cannot see that there is any discovery 
| here. Our memory is at fault if the leaders in the 
| late agitations did not put the question before the 
| public on this ground. With respect to Mr. Bell's 
defence of the superior position of the labourer in 
| the seventeenth century compared with that of his 
| fellow in the nineteenth, we might easily dispute his 
| alleged facts; but we think the comparison he insti- 
| tutes, such as it is, is one on which a judgment will 
| generally be pronounced contrary to that arrived at 
| by its author. 
Adult Schools. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
| Norwich on the Establishment of Adult Schools in 
Agricultural Districts. By a Country Curate.—No 
doubt the country curate is right. There are many 
evils in the career of the agricultural labourer after 
he quits the village school, some of which might be 
provided against. But adult peasants seldom like 
going to school,—even when it is disguised under the 
more imposing name of a literary institution. How- 
| ever, we should have no objection to a trial of the 
curate’s plan, if he can prevail upon the bishop to 
provide the means. 

The Bible Class Book, for Schools, Pupils, Teach- 
ers, and Families; with Explanatory Notes on 
Places, Customs, Arts, Antiquities, and Natural 
History; and Poems on the subjects of the Lessons. 
| By Charles Baker.—The title of this thick volume 

is enough. 

Adams’s Pocket Descriptive Guide to the Environs 
of the Metropolis, in a circuit of thirty miles round 
London. By E. L. Blanchard.__This is an elegant 


| and convenient little guide book, very superior to the 


usual run of such works,—informed with a literary 


| spirit and a love of nature and art. It is embellished 


with a map of the country round, copied from the 
Ordnance Survey, and with sectional maps of the 
river from Windsor to the Nore. 

New Epitions.—Parker’s Glossary of Terms 
used in Grecian, Roman, Italian and Gothic Archi- 
tecture.—Every edition of this useful work has been 
an improvement on the preceding: and this, the 
fifth, has been revised throughout by Professor 
Willis,—than whom no one more competent could 
be found. From the first, the authorities referred 
to, both in the text and in the illustrations, were of 
the best. Considerable attention has now been paid 
to medieval carpentry,—a useful addition,—and 
there are no less than seventeen hundred illustra- 
tions. Another of those rare phenomena, fifth edi- 
tions, is exhibited in Prof. Sedgwick’s Discourse on 
the Studies of the University of Cambridge ;—and 
still more rare, a sixth edition has been arrived at 
by The British Flora of Sir W. Hooker and Mr. 
| Arnott.— Mr. Bentley has completed the fourth 
| edition of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico,—and a 
| second edition is issued of Moral and Metaphysical 


| Philosophy. Part I. ‘Ancient Philosophy,’ by the 


chant and cultivator, but between consumer and pro- | 








Rey. F. D. Maurice, which appeared originally in 
‘The Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’— The Scenes and 
Legends of the North of Scotland, by Hugh Miller, 
and Black's Picturesque Tourist through England 
and Wales have arrived at second editions :—Ander- 
son's Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
at a third edition._Mr. Bohn has completed, in 
eight volumes, Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonages of Great Britain; and added to his ‘Illus- 
trated Library’ a reprint of The Races of Man, by 
Dr. Pickering, a member of the United States’ 
Exploring Expedition,—and Three Courses and a 
Dessert, with fifty illustrations, by George Cruikshank, 
He has added to his ‘Classical Library’ Smart's 
translation of Horace.—Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
have issued cheap editions of Bulwer’s Godolphin 
and Dickens's American Notes. —A third edition 
has appeared of Arnot's Memoirs of the late James 
Halley. To the ‘Pheenix Library’ has been added 
Hall on The Effects of Civilization, and The Revolt 
of the Bees :—to the ‘Shilling Series,’ Irving’s Tour 
on the Prairies, Sketch- Book, Conquest of Granada, 
Spain, (2 vols.), and Tales of a Traveller :—to the 
‘Railway Library,’ Longbeard, by C. Mackay, and 
Hope Leslie, by Miss Sedgwick:—to the ‘Parlour 
Library,’ Castelnau, by G. P. R. James, and Pictures 
of the First French Revolution,—being extracts or 
‘Episodes’ as culled from Lamartine’s ‘ History of 
the Girondists... Mr. Churton has published a 
translation of Ledru-Rollin’s Decline of England,— 
and commenced a series in which, as we announced 
some time since, he proposes to reproduce, “con- 
densed and re-written,” the works of “standard au- 
thors”—of living writers. The legal right to do 
this is questionable,—of the moral right there can be 
no question :—therefore, though copies of the works 
are before us, we cannot consent to aid him even to 
the extent of an announcement. 
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THE GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION or 1851 
AND ITS PALACE OF GLASS. 





As the year of preparation slips fast away, the 
vast idea of this great Exhibition begins to take 
palpable shapes and project definite shadows. 
Whatever share England herself may take in the 
great contest—in which the troops are all volun- 
teers,—it is now abundantly clear that her trumpet 
has been answered from all the States, and that 
the lists which she has opened will be disputed by 
all the industrial armies, of the world. The chal- 
lenger must put her powerful sinews to the strain, 
if she would hold her own against the universal 
spirit that she has evoked. Courier after courier 
is coming in to tell of the stir that is abroad; and 
amid the signals that are passing on every side, the 
ear already seems to hear the tread of nations on 
the march. 

We presume they who, next to the national 
honour, are most concerned in the event—on whose 
behalf this gage of peaceful battle was expressly 
flung down—are not deaf to what is doing. It is 
of the utmost importance to themselves that the 
manufacturers of England should look abroad and 
see how the world is arming.—As an example, let 
us refer them to the spirit in which our nearest 
neighbour and most powerful rival, France, is 
taking the field. There, the challenge has been 
accepted in the high sense in which it was given. 
M. Dupin has issued an address tothe manufacturers | 
and producers of that country, urging them to 
sustain the honour of their own industrial banner, 
and pointing out the arms which they can wield 





with most effect. ‘‘No living being,” he says, ‘‘is | 
entitled to claim perfection for the arts useful to | 
man. They are progressive in their very nature, | 
and often when they are thought to be carried to 
the very highest point of excellence an unexpected | 
There are | 
no longer mysteries in works enlightened by | 
science ; everywhere theory is sufficiently advanced 
to produce anew the discoveries of processes of 


which the simple result is made known. 


discovery opens to them a new career. 


Such are | 
the motives which should encourage us to exhibit 


We 





to the world even our means of production. 











ought more especially to do this in a competition 
where our rivals will also show us theirs.” He 
then proceeds, as we have hinted, to point out the 
kinds of French products which may be most ad- 
vantageously submitted to the great competition in 
London.—This document has been translated by 
the Westminster Local Committee for circulation + 
in their own district and among the various pro- 
vincial committees, because of the significant gene- 
ral hint and the various particular statements 
which it conveys.—Everywhere on the Continent 
of Europe the same spirit of honourable contest is 
aroused; and from beyond all the seas the heralds 
of coming industrial forces have been received by 
those who have the preparing of the lists and the 


authorities in London, the Railway Com ait 
and the Local Committees. A register ig to 
opened at No. 1, Old Palace Yard, Westminster 
by the Secretary of the Executive Committee. ; 
which will be entered the names and addresses 
persons disposed to provide accommodation 
artizans from the country; and it is proposed 
allow copies of this register to be obtained by 
the Local Committees. Other arrangements 
under consideration for guiding the work; 
classes on their arrival by the trains to the] 
which they may select. We believe the regist 
will contain a column in which the nature of 
charges for, the accommodation that each ar 
proposes to afford will be entered. 

Meantime, the building for this great gatheri 
is steadily advancing towards completion; and 
all its details are conclusively arranged, and 
ultimate figure can now be precisely shown, 
time has come for us to present our readers wi 
the representation of Mr. Paxton’s Palace of ( 
For this week we shall content ourselves wi 
giving, what will interest our readers most, a Pe 
spective View of the whole,—reserving for o 
next number a ground plan and certain ¢ 
vations for the purpose of exhibiting archi 
tural details. We think our readers will 
with us that the gentlemen who look out of the 


presidency of the combat. 

At head-quarters the arrangements are going 
rapidly forward, and all things announce the near- 
ing of the event. The Commissioners have fixed 
the 31st of October as the last day when returns 
of demands for space from contending exhibitors 
are to be transmitted by local committees to the 
Executive Committee. During the past week 
meetings have been held, on successive days, at 
the Palace of Westminster, of the Metropolitan 
Local Commissioners representing various sec- 
tional interests, so far as they have been nominated 
by their respective local committees and appointed 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioners. The chief object | windows into the Park may consider that thei 
of these meetings was, to bring the several interests | view has acquired another ornamental, and at 
into friendly communication, with the view of faci- | same time appropriate, feature ; and we will furni 
litating a united action for the whole of the metro- | some descriptive particulars of this edifice whi 
polis, and securing an adequate representation of | we think may quiet the fears of those who anti 
its many and various branches of industry in | cipated ruin to the Park from the process of 
the Exhibition. After all the class and other | struction.—The contract, our readers know, 
interested efforts made to disturb it, the feeling | been taken by Messrs. Fox, Henderson & Co.; 
throughout the metropolis and the preparations | their high character is a guarantee that the wo 
in progress as its consequence are most satis- | will be faithfully carried out according to # 
factory. We may add that the important ques- | details now about to be given, and to the final 
tion of accommodation for the working classes | faction of all the parties who have so long 
—who have an interest in this Exhibition second | disputing about this building. 
to none—has been kept practically in view. Col. | First of all, let us congratulate our readers 
Reid and Mr. A. Redgrave have been appointed | the fifteen millions of bricks with which it w 
a deputation for the purpose of obtaining infor- | sought to encumber this “people's ground” has bee 








mation and making the necessary arrangements | got rid of; and that the huge dome whose id 
for enabling them to visit the Exhibition,—and for | remains to signalize the soaring ambition of 

| . . . 
communicating on the subject with the proper | Building Committee is consigned to the sole o 


a | 
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jetion of castles in the air,—or must be looked for 
- shat traditional limbo of lost things and aspira- 
A the Moon. Nevertheless, this construction 
- have its “‘ great feature,” too. Its great (and 
yst appropriate) features will be, that two out of 
i three sole materials are articles of modern use 
oi sdaptation, marking the change of architec- 
isral data and the progress of the art,—and that, 


ant, the fact that this edifice will be put together 
J covered in by the 1st of January next will itself 
sent a striking example of English ingenuity 
executive skill—We supply some further de- 
J; from an authentic source. 

The building will be 1,848 feet long (why not 
bree feet more, that it might have symbolized in 
is figure the great year to which the event will 
ve its name?) by 408 feet broad and 66 feet 
sh:—and another of its peculiar features (and 
comfort for the alarmists) is, that it can be 
niirely prepared away from its destined site, 
ni will want merely putting together on the 
wnd. The long line is crossed by a transept 
13 feet high, which will inclose a row of elm 


ies now standing at a point so near the centre 
to divide the length into 948 feet on the one side 
1900 feet on the other. In addition to the 
inber for joists, flooring, &c., the glass and sup- 
The 
slumns are similar in form throughout. The same 
y be said of each of the sash-bars and of each 
xe of glass. The number of columns, varying in 
sth from 14 feet 6 inches to 20 feet, is 3,230. 
ere are 2,244 cast-iron girders for supporting 
eries and roofs, besides 1,128 intermediate 

es or binders, 358 wrought-iron trusses for 
pporting roof, 34 miles of gutters for carrying 
ater to the columns, 202 miles of sash-bars, and 
0,000 superficial feet of glass. The building will 
tnd on about 18 acres of ground,—giving, with 
¢ galleries, an exhibiting surface of 21 acres; 
t provision will be made for a large increase of 
pleries if necessary. The gallery will be 24 feet 
ide, and will extend nearly a mile. The length 
tables or table space for exhibiting will be about 
niles. An idea may be formed of the unpre- 


wis of iron comprise the entire structure. 






piented quantity of materials that will be em- 


? INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


ployed in this edifice from the fact, that the glass 
alone will weigh upwards of 400 tons. 

As already explained, the exhibiting surface will 
occupy a space of about 21 acres. The total cubic 
contents of the building will be 33,000,000 feet. 
The total amount of contract for use, waste, and 
maintenance is 79,8001.,—or very little more than 
nine-sixteenths ofa penny per foot cube. The total 
value of the building, were it to be permanently re- 
tained, would be 150,000/.,—or rather less than one 
penny and one-twelfth of a penny per foot cube. 

Herelet us pause, to save ourselves future trouble, 
and answer by anticipation a charge which we shall 
be sure to find flourishing in the budget of the 
objectors unless they shall think the fact of its 
having been answered a reasonable ground for 
withdrawing it. Of the row of trees which the 
transept takes partially under its protection, two 
fall without the limits of the inclosure ; and we shall 
in all probability be told that these two have been 
ruined by the works for the great Industrial Ex- 
hibition. We inform the objectors at once that 
these are two old trees which the Commissioners 
found wholly decayed and nearly cut down, as they 
are now seen; that they received them thus dead 
and maimed from the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests—-to which department we refer for 





ventilation is, according to Mr. Paxton, a very 
peculiar part of his plan. The whole building, he 
says, will be fitted with louvre, or luffer, boards, 
—so placed as to admit air but exclude rain. The 
roof and south side of the building will be covered 
with canvas,—and in very hot weather if miay be 
watered and the interior kept cool. In the tran- 
sept alone there will be above 5,000 superficial feet 
of ventilators provided,—and it will be found that 
if Mr. Paxton has erred at all in respect of the means 
of ventilation, there will be too much rather than 
too little. By covering the south side and roof of 
the building with canvas, a gentle light will be 
thrown over the whole of the building,—and the 
whole of the glass of the northern side of the 
building will give a direct light to the interior.—In 
conclusion, we may state, as marking the rapid 
progress which is making in carrying out the plans 
here detailed, that on this our day of publication we 
believe the first castings will have been shipped 
by canal from Dudley and Wolverhampton. 

So much for this edifice for the great Industrial 
Exhibition—this Palace of Glass, —which will be an 
ornament to the Park, harmonizing with its sylvan 
character, readily put together, readily removed, 
suitable to many popular purposes while it remains, 
and far cheaper than the great unborn dome as 





further particulars. originally projected. We are yet of opinion 

As the objectors to the Park in general, who since | that even a sum of 25,0001. less would have 
that question was settled have transferred some of furnished all the accommodation that was abso- 
their objections to the plan of the building in par- | lutely demanded by the occasion; but, as we 
ticular, have sought to threw cold water on the | have formerly said, after the Babylonian stan- 
latter in the shape of the rains without and the | dard set up by the Building Committee,—with the 
condensed vapour within which were to make the shadow of the dome lying vast upon the imagi- 
ground a marsh and the atmosphere a mist, we | nations of men,—no projector dare have planned 
must not omit to speak of an ingenious method by | down to the scale of the mere need. We are con- 
which Mr. Paxton provides against all risk of the | 
Exhibition being thus swamped. The glass roof 
consists of a series of ‘‘ ridges and valleys,” exactly 
eight feet wide. Along the sloping sides without | while it is a proof of the growing interest that is 
and within, the water is conducted into gutters | gathering around the great project which gives it 
at the head of each column, whence it escapes | birth, will, we are led to understand, probably take 
through the columns themselves. In no 


tent with the compromise,—which wears a very 
beautiful form. The eagerness of every one to 


| supply something to the materials of this edifice, 


in- | something, too, from the estimated cost.—Finally, 
stance has the water further than twelve feet to | we have sanguine hope that in the near prospect 

We | and influence of the event all parties will become 
may mention that the temporary offices exhibit | finally reconciled to the magnificent scheme of the 


| Industrial Exhibition,—and to its Palace of Glass. 


run before it is delivered into the valleys. 


some of the actual roofing. — The provision for 
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A CLOUD-PICTURE, 
Seen from Hyde Park on the Evening of August the 23rd. 


Orren, from quarries of the black rain-clouds 

Heaven’s architect, the Wind, abruptly builds 

Brief mockeries of the world on which we walk ; 
ending them awhile, that we may gaze 

And wonder,—then to formless voids reducing 

A beauty that might fill the eternal years, 

And flush the unborn ages with delight. 

—Such have I just beheld, peopling the wide 

And crystal emptiness of the evening air. 


Above the level of the open park, 
Westward, up rose a wood of vapoury trees, 
With some, at intervals, of taller growth, 
Breaking the line across the broad, blank sky,— 
And others that stood out from all the rest, 
With tier o’er tier of foliage, lightly poised 
On their supporting branches, while the tuft 
Of topmost leaves seemed trembling to and fro ; 
So that the trees upon the ground beneath 
Looked not more actual ; and the mind flew out 
Into that dim aérial land of calm, 
And found itself in forests cool and deep 
That have their roots in unsubstantial air, 
And ride upon the lapsings of the wind. 
Thence on towards the North the vapour swept 
Upwards, like rising ground—barren and rough, 
With gorges where the gloom of coming night 
Fermented, while the day yet reigned above ; 
And crags that harboured only crag-like firs 
As in strange sympathy: then, higher still, 
Mountains, with peaks and long sage oper sides 
Covered with clutching moss, where all things else 
Would slide with horrible smoothness to the earth.— 
Solidly based, as on the solid ground, 
And looking like the granite cliffs upheaved 
By Time, the slowly-working Titan-god, 

ere these cloud-mountains ; on the slopes whereof, 
Which led down to the glens within their shade, 
What seemed old towers of warrior-castles clung, 
Lonely, and bare, and sterile, and forlorn, 
Battered, and leaning over the abyss, 
Yet lifting a defiant darkness still 
Into the heavens. 

Such were the sights I saw 
Movelessly hanging on the sky, and fixed 
For a brief space ; but soon a change came on, 
As twilight slowly deepened into dusk.— 
The edges of the trees grew indistinct ; 
Each into each the sharp leaves swooned and died ; 
The massive branches vaguely slanted down 
Into grey ruin; and the mountain-peaks 
Collapsed and rolled together, filling up 
The hollows and the valleys, and annulling 
Towers, crags, and crag-like firs :—so that, at length, 
A shapeless mass of cloud (the chaos-heap 
Of that lost world of beauty) lay outstretched 
Along the vast horizon; while, above, 
A depth of azure darkness—flushed even yet 
With kisses of the daylight—bore the large 
And golden moon of August on its breast. 
EpMunD OLLIER. 





next Meeting might show more evidence of ori- 


| directions. 


, that the Mechanical Section has been 


| 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, | 

In our notice of the proceedings of this body at | 
the close of our Report of the Meeting at Bir- 
mingham last year, we expressed a hope that the | 


ginal research, and exhibit less prominently the 
mere desire of applying known truths to useful ends 
than then prevailed. To acertain extent our hope 
has been satisfied ; since, in nearly all the Sections 
of the British Association at Edinburgh papers 
have been communicated which record the progress 
of original inquiries, and many of them in new 
As we have before remarked, a well 
grounded fear has long been felt by observing and 
deep-thinking men, that the character of the 
scientific mind of Great Britain was suffering from 
the tendency, which increased to a disease, of valuing 
all experimental research by its worth in the manu- 
facturing market. If we examine the Reports of 
the British Association for the last three or four 
years, we shall find that each year the growth of 
this desire has become more strongly manifested. 
It is, therefore, pleasing to find an abatement of 
this form of fever,—arguing a return to a more 
healthful condition. The mechanical genius of this 
country has, for the present, nearly exhausted all 
the old truths; and it is craving for new ones on 
the application of which it may exert its Saxon 
industry. 

Although the publication of the Synopsis of 
‘ Reports requested and Researches recommended 
from 1831 to 1848 inclusive’ has not had the effect 
of producing any report on those subjects on which 
reports had been desired, we are disposed to think 
that it has awakened a spirit of original research 
among the members. 

The Edinburgh Meeting has not been distin- 
guished by any discovery of particular importance ; 
—but many highly interesting facts have been 
communicated. In the Physical and Chemical 
Sections evidence has been afforded of the exer- 
cise of thought and industry on points of abstract 
science, far more decidedly than has of late been 
the case ; and on some questions the most search- 
ing examinations into the more mysterious opera- 
tions of the most subtile forces of nature have 
been prosecuted with apparently marked success. 
In the Sections of Natural History and Geology 
there have been also far more real scientific in- 
duction, and evidences of a more logical system 
of deduction, than has for some period marked 
their philosophy. It is no less pleasing to observe 
rescued 
from the obloquy into which it had fallen, owing 
to its having been allowed to degenerate into a 
medium merely for advertising patent stoves and 
smoke-consuming apparatus. 

The British Association has existed for twenty 


| of its proceedings that we 


| unknown in the history of nat 
| meteorological, and astronomical observations ha 


[Auze. 3 
years ; and the results of its labours. 
be read in the history of modern a » a0 they 


satisfactory. 


. : nee, have bes 
It is not only in the printed oe 


must look for evide 


| of the benefits which have grown out of this 
| congress. - 


Its influence has been exerted 
Governments of our own and other co 
inquiries of the highest character, requiring exte 
sive funds and widely separated means of oh 
tion, have been carried out in a manner Previous} 


ions, Magnetid 


On th 
untries ; . 


been extended from the Siberian Steppes to ¢h 
southern capes of the old and new Continent 
from Canada to China, and from our own Iwanj 
to the Isles of the South Atlantic and Pact 
Oceans. Russia, Austria, France, Germany. Ital 
America, and the native states of India here 4 
united in a bond of amity to learn by their , 
operation something of the laws which regulate th 
great phenomena of Nature. Again, the any; 
meetings have been the means of bringing togeths 
men of congenial tastes from all parts of the world 
and those who have been engaged on similar inquiry 
have been thus enabled to compare notes, and reg 
advantages which could scarcely have been affords 
but for these gatherings. Under these influeng 
has grown up a band of young philosophers, 
promise to wear worthily the mantles of the elds 
prophets of nature. Twenty years have 4 
their natural work ; and many of those who wa 
active in the young days of the Association are 
now to be found in its ranks,—or, if found, ; 
weary with their work and seeking for repose, 
the meeting of which we now write, there wa 
many melancholy indications of this law of decling 
Old familiar faces were missed and old accustom 
voices were silent in the several Sections. Mar 
of those present, who have left ‘‘ footprints ont 
sands of time,” show in the scorings of time ey 
dences that they cannot be expected much long: 
to continue active members of this congress, 
science. It is cheering to know that amongt 
ranks of young observers and experimentalists wh 
were to be found at Edinburgh are men of enlarge 
views and full of energy, to whom they have bg 
queathed their task, and who will fully carry m 
the spirit of those intentions to which the Britis 
Association owes its birth. 

One point demands the attention of the Gene 
and Sectional Committees,—if it is desired t 
the business of the Association should maintain it 
character on the Continent :—we allude to th 
growing practice of allowing papers to be read i 
the Sections which have been previously published 
The best communication to the Physical Sectia 


| at the last meeting had just been published in th 


Philosophical Magazine,—and several others we 
already before the world. Some of the commun 
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=. 72 in the Chemical Section have appeared in 
_ als of scientific societies, at home or on 
(Continent; and the same is true of many of 
made to the other Sections. Where new facts 
ye been obtained, —or where theauthor has found 
+ occasion for altering any theoretical view which 
may have previously published,—there can be 
n0 objection to a repetition or correction of his 
gatement ; or if any of the results obtained can be 
exhibited by experiment or otherwise—provided 
these are considered sufficiently interesting—they 
may again engage the attention of the Sections. It 
yas much regretted by many of the members that 
even one of the evenings appropriated usually to a 
lecture on some new and important point of science 
was devoted to a subject which has been several 
times brought before the minor institutions of the 
netropolis. The eloquence and popularity of the 
Jecturer were not sufficient to justify so great a 
departure from a good rule. Unless the British 
Association assert for itself a high and unvarying 
sandard,—rejecting communications, no matter 
whom offered, which have not the value of 
originality,—it must gradually lose its character, 
and become a mere exhibition of dilletanteism,— 
or, worse, an itinerary advertising medium. 


These scientific meetings have a difficulty to | 
contend with,— but a difficulty which a small | 


amount of tact would enable the authors of papers 
toovercome. The majority of the assemblage in the 
Sections know but little of the sciences brought 


under discussion ; and the wearying detail of ma- | 


thematical formulz and extensive series of chemical 
analyses should be avoided. These are matters 
which cannot be remembered by even the pro- 
fessors of the sciences :—they frankly confess that 
they cannot discuss them off-hand. Why not, then, 
confine the communications to clear statements of 
facts, without the obtrusion of so much abstract 
learning ¢ 

With these hints, we must conclude our notice 
of the Edinburgh Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in 1850. It has been a good and a pleasant 
meeting ; and from the spirit manifested among 
many of the most active members, we think we 
may predict that in the interval between this and 
the meeting at Ipswich much work of high scientific 
value will be done. It was intimated in the Gene- 
ral Committee that the period of the meeting in 
1851 was to be adjusted to meet the convenience 
of that gathering of foreigners and others which 
will take place in the metropolis on the occasion of 
the Great Industrial Exhibition. This was the 
only notice taken of this gigantic undertaking ; 
and when we remember that the signatures of 
nearly all the members who assembled at Bir- 
mingham in 1849 were given as evidence of their 
approval of the then embryo scheme, we are 
somewhat surprised at the omission,—no doubt 


unintentional, —of any further mention of an event | 


which links into a common bond the science and 
industry of all nations. 





SYLLOGISTIC SYSTEMS. 

THERE is but one of what I call Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s misapprehensions which I shall notice now,— 
and that only to prevent your readers from making 
fruitless inquiries. He states that a volume of the 
‘Cambridge Philosophical Transactions’ has recently 
appeared. This I am pretty certain is not the case. 
The copy of my Memoir which I had the honour 
to forward to him was one of the extra copies 
which the courtesy of the Society allows to its 
contributors as soon as their several papers are 
printed. The paging, by which Sir W. Hamilton 
cites, shows that he used that copy, or one of the 
‘ame issue :—this paging, of course, will be altered 
when the paper takes its place in the volume. 

The rest of Sir W. Hamilton's letter I shall dis- 
pose of, so far as I may deem it necessary, if I live 
to publish another edition of my work on Logic. 


: Tam, &c. A. De Morcan. 
University College, August 26. 





A PLEA FOR THE POETS OF THE MILLION. 
Ah! yes, you do but tell me what I know :— 
Istand here at the mighty mountain’s base, 

d see the great world singers sitting calm 


High up, enthroned beneath the o’er-arching heaven. 

And between me and them an interval 

Of rock and chasm and cloud and precipice, 

And surging torrents and hot lava floods, 

Saith—“ Climb not—in that strife were shame and 
death.” 

Then wherefore dare to sing? youask. Go out 

Into the orchard closes, good my friend, 

And ask the bee and ask the grasshopper 

Why they sing, they the creatures of an hour. 

Ask why beneath the same soft loving sky 

The artist nightingale wooes Time to stay 

With witchery of subtlest cadences, 

And the poor sparrow twitters overhead 

In self-asserted insignificance. 

WE are God’s creatures all; our natures take 

His fashioning, and follow out the course 

His finger traceth :—one, a noble stream, 

Rolling its solemn waters to the sea 

With a grand muffled thunder, as it spoke 

To God alone amidst the solitudes ;— 

Another, but a little wayside brook, 

Bubbling and babbling as it frets its way 

Among the reeds and grasses :—both alike 

Still flowing, and still singing as they flow, 








In their adjudged vocation. Love them well, 
Stern Friend, those great crowned spirits sitting 

there, 
In the full glory :—they exact thy love, 
Vicegerents as they are of God's behests, 
Prophets of truth and beauty, His elect.— 
But scorn not me because I stand below, 
Armed only with my humbleness, and sing 
Without a thought of crowns or love, or praise, 
But from a natural impulse thereunto,— 
Which, like God’s other creatures under heaven, 
I question not and scan not, but obey. 

Port oF THE MILLION. 





| THE GREAT SALT LAKE, 

| THe American papers publish the particulars of 
a report received from Capt. Stansbury, an officer 

| of the Topographical Engineer Corps, who is en- 


gaged in an examination of the Valley of the Great | 


Salt Lake and a hydrographic survey of that 
singular sheet of water. The despatch comes down 
to the 16th of March.- Capt. Stansbury says:— 
‘The provision train was despatched down the east 
shore of the Salt Lake, under Lieut. Howland, 
with orders to report to Lieut. Gunnison ; whilst I, 
accompanied by Dr. Blake, with a party of four 
men and sixteen mules, addressed myself to make 
the tour around the western side of the lake. 
We were provided with one soldier’s tent, and one 
wall tent fly, for protection from rains; but they 
were of little use, as but in one or two instances 
could poles be procured for stretching them, so 
utterly destitute of timber was the region through 
which we passed. We found that the whole west- 
ern shore of the lake consists of immense level 





of the water’s edge, to the feet of horses or mules, 
being traversed frequently by meandering rills of 
salt and sulphur water, which apparently sink, and 
seem to imbue and saturate the whole soil, render- 
ing it miry and treacherous. The plains are but 
little elevated above the present level of the lake, 
and have, without doubt, at one time not far 
distant, formed a part of it; for it is evident that 
arise of but a few inches will at once cover the 
greater portion of these extensive areas of land 
with water again. I do not think I hazard much 


nearly, if not quite, double its present area. The 


vegetation, except occasionally, patches of arte- 
misia and grease wood; and they glitter in the 
sunlight, presenting the appearance of water so 
perfectly that it is almost impossible for one to 
convince himself that he is not on the immediate 
shore of the lake itself. This is owing to the crys- 


of the mud, and the oozy slime occasioned by the 
complete saturation of the soil with moisture. 
From this cause also arises a mirage, which is 
greater here than I have ever witnessed elsewhere, 
distorting objects in the most grotesque manner, 
and giving rise to optical illusions almost beyond 
belief. I anticipate serious annoyance from this 
cause in making the triangulation. In an esti- 
mated distance of 150 miles on one part of the 
route, fresh water and grass were found only in 





plains of soft mud, inaccessible, within many miles | 


by saying that a rise of one foot in the lake would 


plains are for the most part entirely denuded of 


tallization of minute portions of salt on the surface | 


| one spot, about midway of this stretch; and we 
were obliged to subsist our animals, that is, to 
keep life in them, by serving them out a pint of 
water each, night and morning, taken from the 
India-rubber bags packed upon their backs. The 
first part of this desert was about 75 miles in ex- 
tent, and occupied us two days and a half to cross 
| it, travelling all day and a greater part of the 
| night, walking a great portion of the way to relieve 
| the mules, who were sinking under the want of sus- 
| tenance and water. In the latter portion of this 
| first desert, we crossed a field of solid salt; which 
| lay encrusted upon the level mud plain so thick 
| that it bore up the mules loaded with their packs 
| So perfectly, that they walked upon it as if it had 
| been a sheet of solid ice, slightly covered with 
|snow. The whole plain was as level as a floor. 
| We estimated this plain to be, at the least, ten miles 
| in length, to seven in width, and the thickness of 
the salt at from one half to three quarters of an 
inch. A strip of some three miles in width had 
| been previously crossed, but it was not thick or 
| hard enough to prevent the animals from sinking 
| through it at every step. The salt in the solid field 
| was perfectly crystallized, and where it had not 
| become mixed with the soil was as white and fine 
as the finest specimens of Salina table salt. Some 
| of it was collected and preserved. After crossing 
| the field of salt, we struck upon a fine little stream 
of running water, with plenty of grass, lying at the 
foot of a range of mountains, which seemed to form 
the western boundary to the immediate valley of 
| the Lake. Here we were obliged to halt for three 
days, to give our animals an opportunity to recruit. 
| The latter part of the desert was about seventy 
| miles in extent, and was passed in two days, by 
prolonging our marches far into the night. Had 
we not found grass and water midway of this barren 
waste both animals and men must have perished. 
We were, as I have reason to believe, the first 
party of white men that ever succeeded in making 
the entire circuit of the lake by land. I have 
understood that it was once circumnavigated by 
canoes, in early times, by some trappers in search 
of beaver, but no attempt by land has ever been 
successful. From the knowledge gained by this 
Expedition, I am of opinion that the size of the 
lake has been much exaggerated ; and, from obser- 
vation, and what I have learned from the Mormons, 
who have made one or two excursions upon it in a 
small skiff, I am induced to believe that its depth 
has been much overrated. That it has no outlet, 
is now demonstrated beyond doubt; and I am con- 
vinced, from what I have seen, that it can never 
be of the slightest use for the purposes of naviga- 
tion. The water, for miles out from the shore, 
| wherever I have seen it, is but a few inches in 
depth, and if there be any deep water, it must be 
in themiddle. The Utah River (or the Jordan, as 
the Mormons call it,) is altogether too insignificant 
and too crooked to be of any use commercially. 
| The greatest depth of the Utah Lake that we have 
found is sixteen feet; so that, for the purpose of a 
connected line of navigation neither the river nor 
the lake can be of the slightest utility. Such, at 
least, is my present impression. Further examina- 
tion of the Salt Lake may perhaps modify this opi- 
nion with regard to the latter. The river connecting 
these two lakes is forty-eight miles in length.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

THE death of Louis Philippe in old age and in 
| exile is not an event to call for any particular 
memorial from a Journal dedicated to literature, 
science and the fine artg;—yet it cannot be 

over without some allusion to his services of that 
kind which fall properly within the field of our 
remark. Happily, these are of a character to which 
we can allude without trenching on any of the de- 
bateable questions that arise on the more solemn 
and responsible acts of this monarch’s eventful 
life. The establishment of a Museum at Versailles, 

though a work not done altogether in good taste,— 
| the great public buildings which he erected, or 
completed, in Paris, —and the monuments of the 
past which he took under his charge, with a lively 
sense of their beauty and importance,—constitute 
his claim to a notice in our columns. Paris repre- 
sents three of her rulers conspicuously in her streets 
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—Louis XIV., Napoleon, and Louis Philippe. 
The age of Charles II. is hardly more apparent in 
the city of London than is the influence of Louis 
Philippe in the squares and open spaces of Paris. 
He was fond of Art. The Spanish school attached 
to the Louvre was of his formation; and the 
Standish Collection— a gift from a countryman of 
our own—was made by him as accessible to the 
people of France as if it had been given to the 
wation and not to an individual. When we look 


at the buildings in London erected under the 
influence of George IV., and compare them with 


those in Paris erected under the influence of Louis 
Philippe, we feel the insignificance of the Guelph 
-and the comparative grandeur of the Bourbon.— 
It is a comfort to us to escape into this phase of 
his life and character from all the strange and 
melancholy morals that gather crowding around 
the old and uncrowned monarch’s dying bed. 

The telegraphic wires between Dover and Cape 
Grinez were laid down and got into operation on 
Wednesday last,—and despatches are now passing 
by their means. The distance is twenty-one miles 
from point to point. The weather being extremely 
fine, the whole wires were submerged without ac- 
cident, and it is supposed that they are placed 
beyond the reach of disturbance from marine ani- 
mals or cross currents. A specimen of this wire 
in its gutta percha armour lies before us. For all 
purposes of communication Paris is now within 
five minutes’ distance of London: —so that the 
next revolution in the Place de la Concorde may 
be known in Manchester, Glasgow and Aberdeen 
sooner than in the banliewe. A mistake seems to 
have got abroad as to the terms on which the 
establishment of this telegraph has been secured. 
We know from the best authority which the subject 
admits that the Messrs. Brett, of Hanover Square, 
have the exclusive privilege, from both Govern- 
ments, for ten years. 

Ministers and governments, in their desire to 
make interest and secure support, may neglect their 
duties to the deserving men who serve mankind 
in other ways than their own,—but it is well that 
whenever they do this, the public—who are the par- 
ties directly interested—should undertake to repair 
the wrong. This manner of reproof is always open in 
the case of unmerited slight,—and whether it prove 
effective or not as a rebuke to forgetfulness or self- 
interest on the part of those in office, itis a dignified 
expression of the public feeling. We are glad to hear 
that there is some intention of making a demon- 
stration of this kind in favour of Mr. George 
Walker. Few men in our day have established 
a better claim than he to the gratitude of the 
inhabitants of London. At the hazard of his 
life and to the serious detriment of his practice as 
a surgeon, Mr. Walker has succeeded in effecting a 
most important reform. In the public service, he 
has descended into the grave-yards of the metro- 
polis with a boldness and self-devotion worthy of a 
Howard. He made himself familiar with all their 
horrors; that he might bring back from the charnel- 
house the secret of those endemic pests which rage 
so fearfully in the more crowded districts. To the 
energy with which he conducted these investiga- 
tions and to the lucidity and power with which he 
laid the results before the world, we trace the first 
awakening of public interest in the question of ex- 
tramural interments,—now decided in favour of that 
public. To his unwearied industry and tact, aided 
by aliberal press, we are indebted for the powerful 
convictions which afterwards forced the Govern- 
ment to put an end to such abominations, and 
interpose its authority in order to guard against 
their return. It might reasonably be imagined 
that the courageous reformer would be employed 
to see his reforms carried into effect. But the State 
adopts Mr. Walker's ideas—-not Mr. Walker. 
Others are appointed to exccute his plans, so 
laboriously and painfully prepared. ‘To repair in 
some sort this wrong, as we have said, —or at 
least to offer a graceful and becoming protest 
against it,—is the object, we believe, of the pro- 
posed testimonial. 

Last week the seventh annual meeting of the 
British Archzological Association was held in Lan- 
cashire :— Manchester and Lancaster being the 
stations whence the Archzological mind and body 


expatiated over the country. Mr. James Hey- 
wood was the president. The Cathedral in the 
former place and Lancaster Castle in the latter 
formed of course objects of examination. Visits 
to Whalley, Ribchester, Furness Abbey, Hornby 
Castle, Chetham’s Hospital and Library, &c. di- 
versified the proceedings. Among papers of more 
importance read, was one by Mr. Pettigrew, the 
vice-president, in which, at this late period of the 
Society’s existence, he undertook to inform the 
members as to the objects for which they are asso- 
ciated.—It does not appear that on this occasion 
Mr. Pettigrew was accompanied by his mummy. 
We have done a wrong to the English penny-a- 
liner,—and yet not much. He has grown, as we 
anticipated, his miracles for the present season,— 
and already we have a variety which, though it 
gives him no claim to originality, yet exhibits a 
higher ambition than the prolonged cucumber or 
the ponderous pike. It confirms, however, our 
view of the great superiority of his American bro- 
ther over himself, that he has had to go to America 
for his variety ; but it is something to praise, after 
the long monotony of his exercitations, that he 
can at length change his models even though he 
borrows them. ‘The especial genius of the English 
penny-a-liner is still strongly marked in the new 
theme of his adoption. Our readers, and all read- 
ers of newspapers, well know that his leading idea 
is, extension. He has no notion of the sublime 
exaggerations which make the American penny- 
a-liner half a poet and almost a wit. An 


or two more to a pike fulfil to his notion the 
conditions of greatness. It is this poverty of 
thought which limits him consciously in the ex- 
ercise of his aspirations,—and it was this fancy 
of his that led him for a time to the Nelson 
monument. Our readers will understand that 
there must be measure even in hyperbole. A vege- 
table eight inches long, may, by practice, which 
makes the conscience callous, be extended to 
twenty, but no penny-a-liner dare produce a 
cucumber one hundred feet long :—a fish weighing 
a pound may be multiplied by twelve, but no 
paragraph-monger would venture to make the 
multiplier fifty :—the ordinary age of man may by 
a daring caterer for the gaping newspaper column 
be stretched to the liberal limit of one hundred 
and fifty, but in no moment of penny-a-lining 
calenture dare a writer claim for any modern 
individual deceased the years of Methuselah. This 
shackles a genius which has no other form for the 
aggrandisement of its works than figures that imply 
bulk,—and when the cucumber had grown as long 
as any man dare make it, in a happy moment it 
suggested the Nelson column because it was tall. 
—The same mental view has governed the choice 
of the new monster in looking over the American 
assortment,—and we must do the English para- 
graphist the justice to say that he has gained 
materially also in the picturesque. The pike has 
been exchanged for the sea-serpent,—an animal 
long in itself, and suggesting, as everybody knows, 
the idea of infinity. To be sure, fully to carry out 
the latter idea, it should have its tail in its mouth, — 
and this we do not think the English penny-a-liner 
would ever consent to, as it would diminish his idea 
of prolongation. He is too matter-of-fact to sacrifice 
material for mystical length. Any way, however, 
this is an immense advance. Coiled or extended, 
a sea-serpent is a far more curious monster than a 
pike of any assignable number of pounds avoirdu- 
pois. Accordingly, the new favourite is going the 
round of the coast and of the papers; and, with a 
praiseworthy caution—and also appropriately—he 
_has been produced first on the coast of Ireland. 
Here, if we mistake not, he has been seen in two 
places at once,—thereby impeaching the Irish pro- 
verb which limits that possibility to birds. As 
the penny-a-liner gets bolder, it is probable that we 
may have the stranger in the Thames. If any para- 
graphist, on the strength of the name, dare put 
him in the Serpentine, we think the paragraph 
should be produced at the Great Industrial Ex- 
hibition as fully entitled to any prize which may 
be thought due to this species of manufacture. 
Among the batch of acts which received the 
royal assent at the close of the recent session of 





inch or two more to a cucumber or a pound | 











Parliament, was the new law for enabling mayor, 
and town councils to establish Public Libeatiogn 
Museums of Natural History. —Th me 

. ry e terms, as final} 
settled, may be again stated. The act empowad 
the mayor of any municipal town with a eo 
tion of ten thousand or upwards to take ate for 
ascertaining the wishes of the burgesses cn 
matter; and the council agreeing thereto toi 
pose a local rate of not more than a halfpenn i 
the pound for any single year to defray the ms 
sary expenses. e libraries and museums » 
created are to remain the indefeasible property of 
the inhabitants,—and are to be open to the publi 
at all convenient hours, free of charge or other 
improper restriction. 

'y a misprint in our paper of last week we are 
made to say of Mr. Westwood what certainly we 
never intended,—and what it will have been gee 
at once that we never could have intended, inas. 
much as it involves a contradiction in terms. We 
could scarcely mean to characterize his tone asd 
and sportive in the same breath. As our readers, 
however, have not the same means of knowing what 
we did as what we did not intend, it may be as well 
to say that what we wrote of Mr. Westwood’s Muse 
was, that she had ‘a dryad and sportive tone,” 

For three days the circus-like Church of St, Pay] 
in Frankfort has resounded with the echoes of 
many tongues. To the Peace Congress had come 
men from the east and the west, the north and the 
south ; and a painter might have studied costume 
and characters in the aisles and galleries. Here 
the broad and bearded face of the native Teuton, — 
there the thick lips and black skin of the Liberian 
negro; the lean, hatchet-like visage of the Yankee 
looked keener by the side of the rich olive complex. 
ion and dark curls of the Italian ; the Englishman's 
soft and jocund countenance found a good contrast 
in the Roman nose and sedate expression of the 
Red Indian ; the vivacious Frank was well relieved 
by the bulky and phlegmatic Sclave; and the 
supple Jew had a noble foil in the proud Magyar. 
The audience of many nations filled the vast am- 
plitude of the church. All listened attentively to 
the speakers,—at least those who had the good 
fortune to understand the languages spoken. Many 
seemed to be ardent believers in the doctrines held 
furth,—a few appeared to be doubtful,—but not 
one seemed to be uninterested. English was the 
tongue chiefly spoken from the tribune; French 
and German were a good deal employed ; and in 
the intervals of debate—if that can be called debate 
where no differences of opinion are stated—the 
hubbub was enriched by the addition of Hebrew, 
Polish, Tuscan, Choctau, and Hungarian. Herr 
Jaup, ex-minister in Hesse-Darmstadt, presided; 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Elihu Burritt, MM. de Cormenin 
and Girardin, Herren Weil and Bodenstedt, and 
Rabbi Stein were the chief orators. Other persons 
of note and notoriety were present :—as the Baron 
von Reden and General Haynau. The Baron von 
Reden, the most eminent statist in Germany, fur- 
nished the Congress with some startling facts with 
respect to European armies as now existing. The 
loss to civilization by our armed peace in mere 
money isnearly ahundred and twenty million pounds 
sterling a-year! M. Bastiat may well say that the 
ogre War costs as much for his digestion as for 
his meals. Mr. Cobden quoted, as an instance of 
mutual disarming, the compact entered into be: 
tween England and the United States in 181 
with regard to the defences of the Great Lakes 
On Erie, Michigan, and Ontario one vessel only of 
each nation was left. Quarrels at once ceased on 
the lakes; the vessels left had nothing to do,—and 
have gradually disappeared. Only one crazy wal- 
vessel now floats on those wators,—The mos 
picturesque feature of the sitting was the speed 
of the American Indian. He said, he was the first 
of his race who had travelled so far cast. He had 
buried the hatchet, and brought with him the pip? 
of peace. This implement, a long pipe adome! 
with gorgeous feathers, created much interest. In 
the name of his tribe he presented it to the chair 
man—the ex-minister of Darmstadt—as a toket 
of good-will from the children of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to their brethren by the Rhine andthe Danube. 
This is a very curious return to the Europeal 
sower of the finest fruit of a civilization whose se! 
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sown. — The Congress closed its 
ing the usual aay ian 
ice in the correspondence from China 
of . tiie has been formed at Hong K ong 
rate with the Industrial Exhibition Com- 
po They expect to be able to send to 
iain many curious and important products of 
industrial skill from the far East. ‘ 

Dr. Granville has written to the Times a curious 

acount of the completion of an_ extraordinary 
ian operation at Kissingen, which is seated in 
asaline valley at an elevation of 650 feet above the 
evel of the Baltic Sea. The great artesian foun- 
yin now disclosed, he says, both in its physical cha- 
meteristics and its economical importance leaves 
that of Grenelle far behind. The work was begun 
inthe shaft of an old well called the Schénborn, 
in 1882; from which time, and during a period of 
deven years, 800 feet only were bored through 
the rocks, the operation being often interrupted, 
and even suspended from a feeling of discourage- 
nent. But in 1843 Inspector Joseph Knorr ad- 
yised the Government to resume operations,—and 
they have never since been interrupted, either by 
day or by night. On the 12th inst. the curious 
le was exhibited of a column of water, four 
inches in diameter, springing with a prodigious 
force out of the earth to the height of 58 feet from 
a depth of 1,878},—spreading out like a graceful 
-tree at its highest point, and forming the finest 
and most striking jet-d’cau of the kind ever beheld. 
The water as clear as crystal issues from the soil 
with a temperature of 66° Fahrenheit, charged 
with 8} per cent. of pure salt, at the rate of 100 
abic feet per minute. The propelling power is a 
abterranean atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, 
uting with a force of 60 ordinary atmospheres. 
Dr. Granville enters into a minute description of 
the strata through which the boring passed. In 
the course of the operations two distinct salt wells 
were gone through ; and it was under both these 
vells, at the depth of 1680 feet, that the great car- 
bonic acid gas stratum wes first tapped. The 
anual produce of salt from this source will, the 
Doctor says, amount to 6,000,000 pounds ; which 
villadd to the revenue of the Crown of Bavaria 
$00,000 florins, after deducting 60,000 florins for 
yearly expenses of work, fuel, and management. 
The whole cost from first to last will be 80,000 
florins (6,6662.), including all the requisite pumps, 
pipes, and pavilion to be erected. 

Our paragraphs on the subject of Mr. Washing- 
‘on Irving’s nationality seem to have given some 
iarm to his admirers ; who appear uneasy at the 
idea of the author of ‘The Sketch-Book,’ which 
frst made American literature pepular in England, 
king shot at last as an English rebel. We have 
w desire to make the friends of Mr. Irving too 
measy. As a correspondent suggests, we dare say 
sme act of indemnity will be found under cover of 
which he will escape the extreme penalty of the 
hw; and if not, America will probably refuse to 
give him up,—in case we should claim him with 
murderous intentions. As to the question of na- 
tionality, it seems clear,—if Mr. Irving’s parent- 
we be as stated. More than one correspondent 
ts furnished us with cases in point. ‘‘ My 
jarents,” writes one, ‘‘ born in England, have re- 
ded out of England for about thirty-five years ; 
and eleven out of twelve of my brothers and sisters 
vere born in a foreign country. Still there is no 
ioubt—and we have the authority of the British 
representative in the place of their birth—that 
though my father be a citizen of the country of his 
woption, not only his sons but his sons’ sons have 
ever forfeited any of theirrightsas English subjects. 

4case in point :—A younger brother having just 
itained his majority, was called on to serve in the 
‘my as the son of a citizen,—but his plea of being 
thegon of an Englishman was allowed to be good. 
All the rights and privileges of Englishmen extend 
othe grandsons of Englishmen in the male line.” 
~The case of the descendants of Robert de Ginkell 
8 worth quoting in further illustration. Robert 
teGinkell, a Dutchman, was Commander-in-Chief 
ulreland in 1691, and was raised to the peerage 
P that country as Earl of Athlone in the year 
illowing. He returned to Holland; and his son 


was 80 lately 
jabours by pass 


Godart, who succeeded him, continued to reside in | 


and Lieut.-General in the Dutch army. He was 
succeeded by his son, Godart-Adrian, who died in 
1736,—and was succeeded by his brother Godart. 
This fourth earl sat in several colleges of the gene- 
rality in behalf of the province of Utrecht. He 
was succeeded by his cousin Frederick-William, 
the fifth earl, who died in 1748,—and was suc- 
ceeded by his son ee ae 
This sixth earl was ‘% member of the Nobles of 
Utrecht and chief magistrate of the city in 1790. 
He accompanied the Stadtholder to England on 
the French invasion of Holland,—and took his seat 
in the Irish House of Lords in March 1795. Frede- 
tick, the seventh earl, was succeeded by his brother 
Renaud, the eighth earl; who is the present earl, 
—or was ear] a dozen years ago. 

An order has issued from the Crown Office to 
dismantle the ancient walls and fortifications of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, and convert the sites—not into 
gardens and public promenades, as the authorities 
of Hamburgh and Frankfort did when those cities 
were dismantled,—but into building lots for sale. 
The remains of Middle-Age fortified places are 
now s0 rare in England, that the archeologist will 
regret the removal of these venerable remains ; but 
he will be partly consoled by the expectation that 
some new sources of archzological interest may be 
laid bare in the progress of their destruction. 

That doctrine of chances which so profoundly 
puzzled the ancient pundits is undergoing curious 
developement in our day and generation. It is 
hardly too much to say that since the time of Prici 
it has grown into a positive science. By its help, 
the fortuitous element bids fair to get banished 
from the world, and our social and moral affairs 


of the solar system. The Catalonians fancied they 
had plumbed the depths of occult science when 
they discovered the art and mystery of calculating 
the periodicity of storm and wreck: they little 
dreamed that posterity would improve their prin- 
ciple until it covered almost everything in the shape 
of a human accident. We have found that in the 
seeming wildness of Nature’s caprices she is fixed 
and definite. Everything, we have discovered, is 
periodic. Of a million vessels sailing the ocean, the 


million houses, a similar number will be burnt— 
of a million living persons, so many will die. The 
extensive application of this law is one of the most 
useful results of modern civilization. On every 
side we can take hostages from Fortune. A few 
pounds protects your household goods from fire,— 
a few shillings secures the honesty of your servants, 
—and a few pence enables you to travel on every 
railway in the country harmless. A trifling outlay 
covers the death or dishonesty of your debtor,—a 
moderate investment brings a fortune to your sur- 
viving children.—In the moral region the series 
yields returns equally fixed. Ofa million of mer- 
chants’ and lawyers’ clerks, a certain number will 
yield to temptation and embezzle the money of their 
employers. An institution in London answers 
for character at a certain per-centage,—another 
guarantees the payment of all bills!—We have not 
yet heard of a society to insure books from the malice 
of criticism or to carry a play safely through the 
terrors of a first night. But we see no reason 
why such an institution should not be. Here, as 
everywhere, we should find a regulating law. Some 
at least of the elements of a calculation are known. 
Of books, one in three falls dead from the press,— 
about one in ten pays the cost of publishing,— 
not more than one in twenty leaves a profit. Of 
plays, probably not one in fifty ever arrives at 
the footlights; of those that do, about one in five 
gets peremptorily damned, and the remainder 
‘fret their hour upon the stage and then are seen 
nomore.”—A large majority of books come before us 
on which the risks would be very high. We wonder 
what would be the premium on a modern epic! 
The French papers announce that the eminent 
| Danish civilian Rosenwinge Kolderup, Professor 
at the University of Copenhagen, and author of 
| important works on legal antiquities, has died sud- 
denly in his sixty-fourth year, at Nantes, on his 
| way back to his country from a sojourn of some 
time at the waters of the Pyrenees. 





Holland, and was member of the Nobles for Utrecht 





will then proceed with something like the regularity | 


PANORAMA of the NILE.—Additions have been made to this 
Exhibition.—The Nubian Desert, from the Second Cataract to 
Dongola—War Dance by pretence aren of Caravan by Moon- 
light— Morning Prayer.—The Mummy of a High Priest is added 
to the curiosities. Both nks of the River are shown in the 
Vainting.—EGY PTIAN HALL. PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three. 
and Bight o’clock.—Stalls, ue, Pit, 28., Gallery, le. ; Children and 
Schools, Half-price. 





INDIA OVERLAND MAIL—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— Additional, 
Picture, MADRAS. —A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUS- 
TRATING the ROUTE of theOVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly-interestin 
journey from Southampton to Madras and Calcutta, accu panie: 
»y descriptive detail and appropricte music, isnow OPEN DAILY. 
Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at 
Right o’clock.—Admission, 1s. ; Stalls, 2e. d.; Reserved Seats, 3a— 
Doors open half an hour before each representation. 





The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—Admission, One Shilling — 
NOW OPEN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
country, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
on the Khine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 
1245) and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm; painted by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. Aud the 
much-admired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
at Bethlehem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch: 
made on the spot by Davip Ronerrts. Esq. R.A., with novel and 
striking effects.—Open from Ten till Six. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

During this week the ALPINE SINGERS from Styria will per- 
form several of their National Melodies, Daily at Four,and in the 
Evenings at TY Eight. — LECTURE on the HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachoffner, daily at Two, and 
in the Evenings at Eight.—LECTURE on the MECHANICAL. 
PROPERTIES of a JET of STEAM, daily at a Quarter past 
Three, and in the Evenings at a Quarter-past Nine. — NE 
SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating some of the. 
WONDERS of NATURP., daily at Half-past Four, and in the 
Evenings at a Quarter to Ten; also a Series, exhibiting SCENES 
in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily at Une o'clock.— 
i oni and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, 

alf-price. 





SOCIETIES 


BoranicaL.—J. H. Wilson, Esq. in the chair.— 
Mr. G. Maw exhibited specimens of Lilium Pyre- 
naicum, discovered by him between South Molton 
and Molland, Devonsbire,inJunelast. Dr. A. Has- 
sall read a paper ‘On the Colouration of the Water 
of the Serpentine.’ In this communication it was 
shown that the periodical and vivid green coloura- 
tion of the water of the Serpentine is due to the 
presence of a minute plant belonging to the tribe 
of Algw,—of which the writer gave a detailed and 
critical description, and which he named Corvio- 
phytum Thompsoni. The developement of this 
plant takes place early in the spring, out of sight 
and at the bottom of the water; and it is only on 


| the approach of the warm weather of summer that 


same number will be wrecked every decade—of a | 
| 


it diffuses itself through the water, deeply colouring 


| it, and that part of it rises to the surface, forming 


| 
i 





a scum or pellicle of a bright #ruginous or coppery 
green colour. The whole of the water of the Ser- 
pentine is not usually coloured at one time, but 
different portions of it at different times, according 
to the strength and direction of the wind, which 
drives the plant before it. At one time it is found 
collected in the Hyde Park extremity, at another 
it is present in the Kensington division, sometimes 
on the north and at others on the south shore, the 
remaining parts of the Serpentine being entirely 
free from the plant. This variable distribution, 
which unexplained would be apt to occasion sur- 
prise, accounts for the fact that the observer may 
sometimes visit the Serpentine and not see a trace 
of the plant in question, and hence he might be led 
to form an erroneous conclusion as to the condition 
of the water. Considered in a sanitary point of 
view, Dr. Hassall is of opinion that the plant when 
actually introduced into the system, as when swal- 
lowed in bathing, would not be productive of 
effects injurious to health, and regards it as a test 
of impurity, and as an evidence of the very bad 
condition in which the water of the Serpentine now 
undoubtedly is.—Dr. Hassall concluded the com- 
munication by observing that the colouration of 
large pieces of water by means of conferve is by 
no means unfrequent; and cited as a remarkable 
instance of it the Red Sea, which owes its name 
and colour to the presence of a minute plant diffused 
through the water, of a blood-red colour. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. F. Smith was elected a 
Member.—The President read a letter from Mr. 
Spence, informing him of the death of the Rev. 
W. Kirby, Honorary President of the Society. 
Mr. Westwood moved, and Mr. Stephen seconded, 
and it was unanimously agreed to request Mr. 
Spence to have the kindness to draw up, for 
publication in the Transactions, a biographical and 
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CAve, 3) 





bibliographical memoir of Mr. Kirby, in which 
the substance of his letter should be incorporated ; 
and also that he would allow a portrait of Mr. 
Kirby in his possession to be lithographed and 
added.—The President submitted to the meeting, 
that out of respect to the memory of Mr. Kirby, 
all scientific business should be adjourned :—which 
was unanimously agreed to. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Entomological, 8. 
Tues. Horticultural, 3. 
Tuvrs. Zoological, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical, &. 





PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Entry into Jerusalem, Engraved by the Ana- 
glyptograph from the original prize bas-relief. 
By John Hancock. 

TuHIs engraving, made for the Art-Union of London 

with a view to distribution among its subscribers, 

is one of those singular imitations of reality which 


have been made familiar through the processes of 


M. Collas and Mr. Bates. The one under notice 
is not inferior in any respect. 


Shakspeare’s Seven Ages. Etched by E. Goodall 
after original designs by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 


sculptor seeks, rather than ideal treatments. For 
freshness of feeling, the group of children called 
‘The Fishers’ (portrait statues) is conspicuous :— 
there is also much beauty of chiselling in the 
detail. Of two bust studies, ‘The First Com- 
munion’ and ‘ The Vestal Virgin,’—the preference 
is due to the former, because it possesses in a high 
degree the resemblance to Nature which has 
already been adverted to as the chief attribute of 
Signor Monti’s art. The “Vestal’ is more like 
one of those conventional busts with which the 
gallery of the Vatican abounds,—or those ri- 
faciamenti which the studios of the modern 
sculptor in Rome display. Signor Monti has the 
power to think for himself,—and he will do well 
to avoid pedantry and commonplace. 

We must speak in terms of more than ordinary 
praise of Mr. George Doo’s engraving from the 
well-known ‘Ecce Homo,’ by Correggio,—which 
has just appeared. The picture—one of the dis- 
tinguished features of our national collection—was 
one to tax the powers of any artist ; the delicacy 
and refinement which are amongst its distin- 
guishing characteristics were not readily defineable 
by the hard and stern material here applied to their 
translation. Mr. Doo’s name has long been emi- 





he has wrought,—and longer for mastery over the 
| mechanical agency of the burin. The group of 


Tuts also is a work done for the Art-Union of | children after Lawrence, and the ‘Gevartius’ after 


London.—It is unnecessary here to repeat what we 


said on the subject of these designs when they | 
appeared before the public as intended for another | 


purpose. They have here met with careful tran- 
scription at the engraver’s hands. 


Hagar and Ishmael. Painted by C. L. Eastlake, 
engraved by Bridoux & Smith. 

THIS engraving in line, from one of the best pic- 
tures by the artist, is intended for presentation to 
the subscribers of the Art-Union of Glasgow for 
the year 1850-1. Engravings of this character 
are calculated to diffuse a better knowledge and 
taste for the art than many which have hitherto 
been issued under the auspices of this society. 


Characters, Costume, and Modes of Life in the 
Valley of the Nile. By E. Prisse. Parts II. 
III. and IV. 


THESE numbers fully justify our favourable report 


in reference to the first. The ‘Ghawazi or Dancing | 


Girls’ is a print expressing very graceful action. 
‘Camels resting on the Shirkiyeh’ represents the 


animals in novel action.—‘ The Zeyat or Oilman’ is 


shown in his bazaar attending on his customers. 
‘The Nizam or Regular Troops’ presents specimens 
of the small-made men of those regions. ‘The 
Janissary’ and ‘ Merchant’ are a characteristic pair 
of costume figures.—The ‘Young Arab Girl return- 
ing from the Bath,’ makes with its background and 
accessories a picturesque combination. There is 
considerable beauty in ‘The Cairine Lady waited 
on by a Galla Slave Girl,’—the contrast of persons 


being well preserved.—‘ The Bedouins from the | 


vicinity of Suez,’ is of the many representations 
of such character one of the most careful in ren- 
dering,—apparently studied from life, with due 
attention to physiognomical and accessorial detail. 
—‘The Fellah, dressed in the Haba,’ is equally 
valuable for its truth._This work promises to be 
one of the most valuable that have yet appeared 
descriptive of the humanity of the regions which 
furnish its themes. 





Five-Art Gossip.— During the past week 
the lovers of sculpture have had the oppor- 
tunity of renewing their acquaintance with 
the works of a distinguished Italian artist. Some 
two seasons since we had occasion to speak in 
high terms of some small statues by Signor 
Raffaele Monti, of Milan. Since that time he has 
been actively engaged on other works, —which 
now come under our notice at the house of Messrs. 
Colnaghi, in Pall Mall East. The chief in excellence 
of these is, a seated figure of ‘ Eve :'—the charac- 
ter being more immediately derived from the page of 
Milton than from Scripture history. Graceful 
and pleasing characters are the qualities which this 


| Vandyke, are powerful evidences of his skill. The 
| manipulative excellenciesof hisartare on the present 
print from Correggio more subordinated,—and we 
are less interested here in the beauty of the laying of 
alinethan in the general and harmonious disposition 
of the parts to a fitting end.—The print is worthy 
of Mr. Doo’s reputation, and a matter of national 
credit.—The engraving was undertaken at Mr. 
Doo’s personal risk. 


The Builder says:—The Dean and Chapter of 
| Ely have put forward a renewed appeal to the 
| public for funds towards the restoration of their 
| Cathedral. The extraordinary funds which have 
| been placed at their disposal are not sufficient to 
meet the contracts and engagements into which 
| they have already entered, whilst much more will 
be sooner or later required for other works which 
| are absolutely necessary for the completion of the 
design: such as a stone screen, of an enriched 
| character, behind the stalls,—a new pavement,— 
a new arrangement for the altar and reredos,— 
the restoration of the half-ruined monuments, so 
| far as they can be considered essential parts of the 


| 
| 


| architecture,—inferior stalls and moveable seats 
for a much larger congregation than the new stall- 
work now in preparation can accommodate,—and 
the replacement of groups of sculpture in the niches 
of the canopies of the stalls, which were destroyed 
at the Commonwealth. The works for the new 
choir are in great forwardness. Mr. Rattee, of 
Cambridge, has already completed the principal 
parts of the screen, the canopied seats of the Bishop 
and Dean, the entire new series of sub-stalls,— 
| and is also engaged on a case for the new organ. 
The brass work for the open pannels and crest of 
the screen, and for the gates of the choir, has been 
entrusted to Mr. Hardman. Some progress has 
been made in cleaning the ancient stalls of Alan de 
Walsingham, which are to be transferred to the 
new choir. 

The French Minister of PublicWorks has charged 
M. Chabrol, the architect of the Palais Royal, 
with the plan of a temporary building, in the great 
court of that palace, as a supplemental gallery for 
the Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture :—which 
it is finally determined shall open on the 15th of 
December. — The Minister of the Interior has 
ordered that a marble bust of M. de Balzac shall 
be placed in the Gallery of Celebrated Men of the 
Nineteenth Century, at Versailles ; and has further 
undertaken to contribute the necessary marble to 
the subscription forming for a public monument to 
the celebrated writer. 

The sale of the King of Holland's collection has 
been brought to a close by the dispersion of the 
works of statuary and the cartoons and drawings. 
The former were bought chiefly by native pur- 
chasers, and fetched low prices. The drawings were 





nent for correct reading of the originals after which | 


| 
| 
| 








— 


the subject of warm competition, and : 
—in some cases, cannes nies ‘tes 
renee collection is once more lost to England: },; 
the eagerness exhibited to possess some ou 
drawings which composed it, and the sums y}; 
they realized, suggest that the whole would 
been acostly purchase. Though England was gi 
altogether absent as a nation from this sale an 
collectors have brought some valuable items of thee 
latter days’ sales amongst us.—We complete 
notice with a few further particulars of a 
Drawings and Cartoons: Raffaelle, Portrait of on 
Aged Man, known under the title of ‘The Exsate 
of Raffaelle’s Will,’ 3,200 florins : Mr. Woodbum, 
—Leonardo da Vinci, Eight pictures, contain; 
Heads, of the size of nature, of eleven of the A 
stles, which served as studies for his celebrated Die. 
ture, ‘The Last Supper,’ 8,000 florins: Weimar — 
Raffaelle, Study for the Head of a Madonna, | 7m 
florins : Mr. Woodburn.—Same, L’Evanouissement 
de la Vierge. A picture in the Borghese Palace 
at Rome.—A. number of studies for different parta 
of the above picture, 1,230 florins for both: Roos 
—Same, La Bataille de Constantin, 1,710 floring. 
Mr. Bayley.—Same, Christ at the Tomb, 6,904 
florins : for the Galleryof the Louvre.—Same, 

of Figures, for ‘The School of Athens,’ 1,510 florins: 
for the Museum at Frankfort.—Same, The Ap 
nunciation, 1,075 florins: for the Gallery of the 
Louvre.—Same, A large round design for a plafond, 
In the centre is represented the Passage of the 
Red Sea, and in the outer circle the History of 
Joseph and his Brethren, 1,050 florins : Mr. Wood. 
burn.—Leonardo da Vinci, Two designs in on 
frame: One represents an Infant Sleeping,—the 
other, Christ at the Tomb; and some slight studies 
executed @ la plume, 925 florins: Weimar,~ 
Michael Angelo, The Resurrection of Christ, 75 
florins: Mr. Woodburn.—Same, The Death of 
Phzton, 910 florins: Same.—Same, Le Songe d& 
Michel-Ange. Executed for the picture in the 
Dresden Gallery, 1,200 florins: Same. —Marm 
Venusti, Jesus Christ driving the Merchants out 
of the Temple, 630 florins : Same.—Leonardo d 
Vinci, Two Studies, one of Children playing with 
Goats,—and the other of Portraits, 1,025 florins: 
Weimar.—Correggio, Study for the Head of &, 
John, a design in red chalk, &c., 1,100 florins: Mr, 
Woodburn.—Michael Angelo, Study of a Man, 
850 florins: Same.—Same (?), A Madonna, with 
the Infant Jesus and St. John, 800 florins: Same, 
—Same, The Holy Family, 1,300 florins: Same. 
—Raffaelle, Christ at the Tomb, 2,000 florins: Mr. 
Hall. — Same, The Holy Family, 775 florins; 
Mr. Woodburn. — Same, Christ at the Tomb, 
950 florins: Enthoven. — Michael Angelo, The 
Holy Family. A large cartoon, executed with 
black chalk, 650 florins: Mr. Woodburn. 


In the interval between Friday and Monday, 
picture dealer of the capital took advantage of the 
lull occurring in the grand storm of picture excite. 
ment to get up a littie wind for the purpos of 
blowing good to himself. The presence of so many 
amateurs at the Hague induced him to try whether 
picture-fancying might not be an appetite which 
grows by what it feeds on; and he offered for public 
sale three pictures of his own,—-a Hobbema, 3 
Terburg, and a Sea-piece by M. Gudin. The 


5 


| speculator was successful :—his three pictures wer 


bought by a single purchaser, M. Van der Hagen. 
The Hobbema—fruit and flowers, on wood, fetched 
10,900f. ; the Terburg—a Dutch general taking 
leave of his wife and children on going to the wan, 
10,600f. ; and the French sea piece, 9,000f. 


To these accounts of picture sales we may ad 
that, the Emperor of Russia has purchased bor 
560,000f. the celebrated Barbarigo Gallery, Venice, 
which contains, among other chefs-d’auvre of the 
great masters, seventeen Titians, and the famous 
portraits of the Doge Barbarigo, of Philip iL, 
&e. On the extinction of the Barbarigo family, 
the proprietors of the gallery offered it to the 
Viceroy, the Archduke Regnier,—who caused it 
be sent to Vienna. There it remained for s¢ 
years ;—and at last the Austrian Goverumé 
declined to purchase it. 
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muSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Tar ITALIAN OreRas.—We have reached the 
aj of a fourth campaign of Opera-house against 
ra-house, with every prospect of a vigorous and 
‘acious renewal of the strife during the coming 
y n. While we suspect that neither theatre can 
ie carried on profitably when so powerfully opposed 
ys both are at present, it is past doubt that the 
public gains by the rivalry, in thevariety and excel- 
jence of the artists summoned, and in the amount 
of energy Which must be brought into play and of 
yovelty which must be produced to enable such 
competition to last a week. } 
Let us glance back to the musical events of the 
season: remarking, first, that as an attraction 
rs to have been tacitly abandoned,— 
at Her Majesty's Theatre; none of the few 
yovelties in that department having won more than 
a passing glance from the public. By Mr. Lumley 
(mith one signal and praiseworthy exception) pro- 
yisonal experiment rather than a course of pre- 
action has been the order of the spring. 
Noone of his singers has been able to do what 
Malle. Lind did,—namely, to fill the theatre by 
theattraction of her or his sole self: yet, apparently 
ith some notion of reproducing such a miracle 
they have been manceuvred. Madame Sontag, the 
one great artiste of the troupe, has been presented 
in all kinds of unsuitable music, vindicating her 
greatness as a vocalist by failing in none. 
Hayes has been tried in one hackneyed part, 
Mille. Parodi in another,—both laid aside when 
Madame Frezzolini came,—who, in her turn, dis- 
appeared, and was replaced by Madame Fiorentini. 
bya like want of system, the first four tenors have 
igen perpetually thrust in each other's way,—none 
d them allowed to make an impression as inter- 
ters of music, but capriciously presented as 
sars. In brief, the amount of power wasted would 
lave “womaned” and ‘‘manned” a second theatre ; 
wt, indeed, of the first class, but which still, under 
asagacious musical administration, first-class ama- 
teurs might have frequented. As matters stand, 
wither fashion nor amateurship has been hit 
during the season which is over. The average 
uerit of the performances has been lower than in 
former years, the orchestra more slovenly, and the 
chorus coarser. 

Mr. Lumley’s season, however, was brilliantly 
ilustrated by the production of ‘La Tempesta.’ 
That a nicer discrimination might have been exer- 
sed in choice of subject, the country and the par- 
ticular troupe of Her Majesty’s Theatre considered, 
—that M. Halévy is hardly likely as a composer ever 
tobecome a popular favourite in England—may be 
tue; but still, the fact of the commission of a new 
gand opera having been given, and the resources 
brought to bear in working it out—to wit, a 


Sontag, a Lablache, a Carlotta Grisi—demand | 


honourable commemoration, not merely for their 
own sakes, but as having imparted a special in- 
terest to the season. It is said that the experiment 
8 to be repeated next year, with M. Scribe as 
librettist and M. Halévy as composer. Grateful 
#we are for every attempt at novelty, and intend- 
ig no disrespect to the author of ‘ La Juive’ and 
‘les Mousquetaires,’ we do not think this a wise 
choice so far as the music is concerned. But our 
wk here is retrospect, rather than prophecy. 
During the past session the Royal Italian Opera 
bas gained with the general public in character,— 
aud has, it would seem, also risen in fashion. Three 
grand operas have been produced for the first time 
~Il Franco Arciero,’ (Der Freischiitz’), ‘ Zora,’ 
(‘Moise’), and ‘La Juive’; while almost every 
ther work in the repertory, owing to the arrival 
ifanew tenor and a new basso, has had to be studied 
wew. On looking back, however, while we can 
teord that one opera introduced Signor Maralti 
ad Mdlle. Vera to favour,—a second established 
Simor Tamberlik,—a third won for Madame 
Vardot a new triumph,—it is evident that none 
% approached in success ‘Les Huguenots’ and 


le Prophete,’—that the choral and the scenic | 
Ylendour and the dramatic excitement of those | 
ae musical tragedies have exercised a fascina- 
Yon within the spell of which every other known 


Miss | 


charm has ‘‘paled its ineffectual fire.” This is 
somewhat unfortunate,— illustrating in its least 
attractive form the condition on which alone 
grand opera can be given (namely, rarity of novelty) 
—but it is inevitable. Our public, grown familiar 
with the ‘‘ Bénédiction des Poignards” and with 
the Cathedral scene, measures other finales against 
their magnificence and emotion, — being at the 
same time most obdurate in the matter of all 
works of second-class interest and merit, which in 
foreign grand opera-houses have been accepted as 
alternatives with the masterpieces admitted and 
admired. It becomes, then, difficult to minister 
to its tastes; and unless M. Meyerbeer will let his 
‘Camp de Silésie’ (with its four marches and flute 
trio) out of the box where he keeps it tight locked, 
or finish his ‘ L’Africaine,’ we scarcely see what is 
to be done by the managers of grand opera in Lon- 
don to satisfy a public which, if not blasé, is 
partly out of classicism, partly out of unacquaint- 
ance—given to exclusiveness in its judgments and 
itsadoptions. May M. Gounod solve the riddle, by 
justifying the friends who assure us that besides 
writing well he can also write quickly. 

It would be needless minutely to recapitulate 
how Madame Grisi has sustained her reputation, 
how Signor Tamberlik has “‘made a mark” on his 
public, how Herr Formes has pleased some con- 
noisseurs as signally as he has failed to please 
the Atheneum, and how Madame Viardot has 
risen in the estimation of every one. Enough, in 
| conclusion, to record that some of the performances 
at Covent Garden this season have had a ripeness, 
a passion, a spirit, a sonority, and a grandeur, 
superior, asa whole, to any that we recollect in any 
similar European theatre where Government aids 
the treasury, and of which the public is not, like 
the subscribers of a London opera-house, inces- 
santly craving for novelty. 





MISCELLANEA 


Copyright of Designs.—The bill, as amended by 
the Committee, to extend the Acts relating to the 
copyright of designs, has been printed, and contains 


period may be published and exhibited under certain 
circumstances without Joss of copyright. The sale 
of any article of such design during the period of 
provisional registration is to render the said regis- 
tration null and void; but this is not to apply to the 
| right of property in the design itself, which may be 
| sold without impediment. In cases of provisional 
| registration the Board of Trade may grant an ex- 
| tension of six months on the original term of one 
year. 
on application; and persons importing or selling 





the following provisions. — Designs may be pro- | 
visionally registered for one year,—and during that | 





as much matter as a volume of Macaulay's ‘ History 
of England,’—and be sold at the ridiculously low price 
of twenty-five cents. The sale of this work amounted 
to 20,000 copies within the first fortnight of its pub- 
lication, —and will probably run up to 50,000 before 
the close of the year.—Manchester Examiner and 
Times. 

Canal Locks Superseded. Some months 
operations were in progress at the Blackhill Locks, 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, to do away with the 
waste of time attendant on so tedious and complicated 
an operation by the substitution of an incline, on 
which the boats might be drawn up to the proper 
level by means of a stationary steam-engine. The 
works having now been brought to completion, the 
new process has been put to the test. The result 
was most satisfactory: three boats having heen 
drawn up in less than five minutes, whilst to have 
made them pass through the locks would have taken 
fully half an hour.—Liverpool Chronicle. 

Belgian Thread-Spinners.—The spinning of the 
fine thread used for lace-making in the Netherlands 
is an operation demanding so high a degree of minute 
care and vigilant attention, that it is impossible it 
can ever be taken from human hands by machinery. 
None but Belgian fingers are skilled in this art. The 
very finest sort of this thread is made in Brussels, 
in damp underground cellars; for it is so —a 
delicate, that it is liable to break by contact wit 
the dry air above ground; and it is obtained in good 
condition only when made and kept in a humid sub- 
terranean atmosphere. There are numbers of old 
Belgian thread-makers who, like spiders, have passed 
the best part of their lives spinning in cellars. This 
sort of occupation naturally has an injurious effect 
on the health; and therefore, to induce people to 
follow it, they are highly paid. To form an accurate 
idea of this operation, it is necessary to seea Brabant 
thread-spinner at her work. She carefully examines 
every thread, watching it closely as she draws it off 
the distaff ; and that she may see it the more dis- 
tinctly, a piece of dark blue paper is used as a back- 
ground for the flax. Whenever the spinner notices 
the least unevenness, she stops the evolution of her 
wheel, breaks off the faulty piece of flax, and then 
resumes her spinning. This fine flax being as costly 
as gold, the pieces thus broken off are carefully laid 


| aside to be used in other ways. All this could never 


be done by machinery. The prices current of the 
Brabant spinners usually include a list of various 
sorts of thread suited to lace-making, varying from 


| 60 francs to 1,800 francs per pound. Instances have 


| been paid for a pound of this fine yarn. 






occurred in which as much as 10,000 francs have 
So high a 


| price has never been attained by the best spun silk; 
| though a pound of silk in its raw condition is incom- 


Sculpture, models, &c. are to be registered | 


| pirated copies are to be subject to a fine to the pro- | 


| prietor, which is to be not less than 5/2 nor more 
than 30/7. Designs for the ornamenting of ivory, 
bone, papier maché, and other solid substances not 
already included in the first, second, or third classes 


are to be registered accordingly. 


given to them to revoke such extension, if it should 
be deemed necessary. The registrar of designs, in 
certain cases where it may appear reasonable, may 
dispense with drawings, and accept a specification in 
lieu of them. The documents of the office are not 
to be produced in courts of law without a Judge’s 
order,—and sealed copies ordered by a Judge are to 
be received in evidence. 

Piracy on the large Scale. —A new literary enter- 
prise has been started in New York, which illus- 
trates the working of the system by which English 
| literature is made to enrich American publishers. 
| This is, a monthly magazine by the Harpers, the well- 

known baronial house in Cliffe-street, who have 
| amassed an immense fortune principally by their 
sagacious selection of current English books for the 
| American market. This magazine consists of selec- 
tions from the whole compass of British periodical 
literature, including popular extracts from favourite 
English books, which they receive in advance of their 
| publication in London, Each number will contain 





| 
























parably more valuable than a pound of flax. In 
like manner, a pound of iron may by dint of human 
labour and ingenuity be rendered more valuable 
than a pound of gold.— Dickens's ‘Household Words.’ 

Kingston Coronation Stone-—A Correspondent of 
the Zimes writes as follows:—History informs us 
that the coronation of at least seven of the Saxon 


of the Designs Act of 1842, are henceforth to be Kings of England took place at Kingston-on-Thames. 
considered as included in class four of that Act, and | The rude stone on which they were crowned formerly 
pa ly. The Board of | stood against the old Town-hall, in the Market-place, 
Trade may extend the term of registration of any | and was removed to the yard of the assize courts, 
class of designs for three years:—power being also | on the building of a new one in 1837; where it has 


remained, preserved, it is true, but almost unob- 
served, to the present time. The Town Council hav- 
ing had their attention called to the matter, appointed 
a committee to consider it, and eventually selected 
a suitable and beautiful plan for its preservation, 
designed by Mr. C. E. Davis, of Bath, and also made 
a grant of money towards defraying the cost of erec- 
tion; the remainder of the funds required were to be 
raised by private contribution. In the design above 
referred to, and now being carried into effect, the 
Coronation Stone is to be placed on a septagonal 
block of stone, six feet in diameter, and fifteen inches 
thick, standing in the centre of seven stone pillars, 
connected together by an iron railing, moulded in 
the correct character of the period. These pillars 
and the septagonal form of the monument are in 
allusion to the seven kings crowned in the town; 
and, thanks to the kindness of Mr. J. D. Cuff, of 
the Bank of England and of Mr. W. Hawkins,—a 
penny of each monarch will be placed under their 
respective names. Speed mentions nine kings, but 
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as other authorities state only seven the smaller 
number has been adopted. The shafts of the pillars 
are of blue Purbeck stone petened, and the capitals 
of Caen stone carved with Saxon devices. The spot 

chosen for the monument seems most appropriate, 
for tradition has always fixed it as the site of the 
palace of the Saxon monarchs; it is in the open 
space near Clattern-bridge, in front of the Assize 
Courts, at the entrance of the Market-place, where 
almost one thousand years ago some of the corona- 
tions took place, the others being probably in the 
church. An additional interest is thrown around 
the stone by the probability that the veneration in 
which it was held by the Saxons did not originate 
with themselves, but had descended from the ancient 
Britons, by whom it might have been held sacred 
for inaugurations and other solemn and important 
ceremonies from a very remote period, and some 
weight is given to this conjecture by the fact of the 
stone being a grey wether, or Druids’ stone, similar 
in geological character to those of Stonehenge. If 
this deduction be correct, the Kingston crowning stone 
is in itself extremely curious, and may lay claim to 
very greatantiquity without assigning toit quitesomany 
years as are given to the stone in Westminster Abbey, 
on which the coronations of our own monarchs to 
the present day takes place.—The stone on which 
the Coronation stone will be placed has been already 
raised :—and it isstated that an old inhabitant of the 
town, jealous for the two discarded kings whom Speed 
had included in the number crowned at Kingston, 
has determined to erect a separate monument to 
them at his own expense. 


Discovery of a Merovingian Cemetery at Enver- 
meu.—The Abbé Cochet, inspector of the historical 
monuments of the department has recently made a 
new archeological discovery. The workmen who 
were employed in cutting a new road from Blangy 
towards Bolbec, across Envermeu, dug into a Mero- 
vingian cemetery, very analogous to those discovered 
at Douvrend and at Londiniéres :—making the third 
Frankish cemetery found in the valley of the Eaulne 
during the last twelve years. At Envermen the 
Abbé Cochcet has alrcady upwards of fifty skeletons. 
Those of females are easily recognized by the neck- 
laces, bracelets, end ear-rings, and the various imple- 
ments of the toilette which accompany them. Those 
of males are ascertained by the long knives 
and poniards, by styli, tweezers, and such objects; 
warriors, by swords, lances, and axes. The most 
curious object is a Merovingian helmet. It is sur- 
mounted by a point like the casques worn by the 
Norman warriors as repres sented in the Bayeux 
Tapestry. Only the frame-work remains :—and this 
was the case with the Saxon helmet, crested by 
the figure of a hog, discovered by Mr. Bateman in 
Derbyshire. At the feet of the Envermeu skeletons 
were earthen vessels, or urns, of various forms. The 
field in which this discovery has been made is known 
by the name of la Tombe. The museum of Rouen, 
in which the départemental antiquities are classified 
and preserved, will receive this new and valuable 
addition. Revue de Rouen. 

Records of our Churches. —When the present 
Bishop of Ripon came into position, he solicited from 
every incumbent in his diocese a drawing of his 
church, in order that the whole might be put together 
and preserved. The request was cheerfully responded 
to, and the result is very valuable. The example 
might be usefully followed in other districts — 
Builder. 





To Corresponpents.—T. W.—Chevalier J. L.—T. R.— 
Verax—Q. P.—W. W.—reccived. 

S. H.—We will make room for this writer’s remarks on 
Mr. Petrie’s paper at an early opportunity. 

8S. C.—If our correspondent would study Whewell’s ‘ Re- 
searches on the Tides,’ in the Philosophical Transactions, 
he would be satisfied of the unsatisfactory nature of his 
hypothesis. 

PERSPECTIVE ViEW OF THR BUILDING FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
Exuisition.—The binder should be directed, in binding 
the volume, to separate the leaf which contains this Per- 
_—— View, and mount it on a guard that it may open 

Errata.—There is a misprint in our paper of last week 
which is not substantia'ly of much importance,—but which, 
as dates are specific things, it may be as well to correct. 
The death of Sir Martin Archer Shee took place on the 
nineteenth instant, not on the ‘*13th,” as there stated.— 
P. 896, col. 3, 1. 77, for “* Gruby” read Greely. 
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The British Museam Catalogue and Mr. Paniz: 

Keviews of Correspondence of Charles V., the Life of Southey, 

&e.—Notes of the Mouth—Literary and Anti uarian In- 
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Contents. 

My Novel; or, Varietics in English Life. 
The Night Side of Nature, 
The Proposed Exhibiticn of 1851 
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. Aubrey De Vere's Sketches of "Greece and Turkey, 
. Taylor's Virgin Widow. 
. Pepys’s Diary and Correspondence. 
. Memoir of Dr. Hugh Heugh. 
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fee ART-JOURNAL.—No. 146, for SEPTEM- 
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e Vernon Gallery—THE COUNTES ugraved by R. A. Artlett, 
= Sir T. Lawrence, P.RA.; THE PORT OF LEGH( ORN, en- 
raved by J.C. Bentley, after Sir A. W. Callcott, k.A.; A HIGH- 
LAND COTTAGE, engraved by GC. Cousen, after A. Fraser, Also 
a large number of finely -executed Engravings on Wood. 
Among is F Literary Contents will be found * Modern Moves in 
Art,’ by R. N. Wornum ; ‘The Exhibition of 1851, and the West- 
ster Local Committee ;? *The British Association at Kdin- 

by Robert liunt ; ‘ Autobi ograp! 1y of John Burnet,’ witha 

it; * Visits to the Manufacturing Districts—Derby, Illus- 
trated ; * Copyright of Design Amendment Act ;’ * The Project of 
the U nited States regardit: g the Exhibition of 1g51 ;? * Dictionary 
of Terms in Art;’ ‘The Goldsmith’s Work of M. Morel. [lua- 
trated; * An Account of Sa rmuel Cooper, Miniature Painter to 
Cromwell and Charles 11. ;’ ‘Art in America; * Monachism in 


Art;’ 
G. Virtue & 
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(CHAMBERS'S PAPERS for the PEOPLE, 
VOLUME IV. 

Contents.—No. 25, The Bourbon Family—26. California—27. The 
Black Pocket-Book : :a@ Tale—28. Fénelon—{9. Every-Day Life of 
the Greeks—30. Lady Marjory St. Just: an Autobiography—3l. 
Science of the Sunbeam—<2 Sir Robert Peel. 

Price 4s, cloth board 
T. LIVIIT HISTORIARU ni LIBRI I., If., 
ag XXII. With Introduction and Notes in Englisch. BE dited 
; Drs. SCHMITZ and ZUMPT. Forming one of the volumes 
; the CiassicaL Secrion of Coampens’s Epvcationat Counse. 

W.& RK. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 

London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


PHE PEOPLE'S and HOWITT'S JOURNAL 

for SEPTEMBER, price 84d., is embellished with a Portrait 
of the Earl of Cariisle, drawn by Anelay —Engravings from Paint- 
ings by J, Noble and 7. Clater, in the British Gallery; and a De- 
sign by T. H. Nicholson, &c. ; and contaius eighty pages of letter- 
press (upwards of thirty Original Articles in Prose and Verse, by 
Authors of eminence). 

“Science, literature, and the fine arts. all find a place in this ad- 
mirable publication, *_The Northern Whig. 

* It has no equal in periodical literature.”—Durham Chronicle 


London: Willoughby & Co. 22, Warwick-lane ; and all Booksellers. 
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DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USB OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTs, ARTISTs, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either 8ex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanic, 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


FIFTH EDITION, 


A 8 Y 8 TEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY: 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the ne 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand. 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and gregt 
principles. 
By Groroe Dar.ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendcred practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
sEORGE Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s, 6d, 


By 


Iv. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dar.ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d, cloth. 

« For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article‘ Me 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

“There is a vast deal of astronomical information o™ 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner ne 
delightful little volume, “which, not less for the nove © 
its plan, than the extent of its ‘intelligence, reflects infiai 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and edildt, 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830. 
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folio, price 41. 14s. 6d. ; Proofs, @. 6s. 
gro. with Plates in 
sn RITANNIAandCON WAY TUBULAR 
be DGES, with general Inquiries on Beams, and on the 

BRI { Materi jal used in Construction. 
properties EMEDWIN CLARK, Resident Engineer, 

n4 the Sanction and under the —* ision of 
With the OBERT STEPHENSON 


17, Gate-street, Lincoln's fon fields; und John 
on. A “tien Holborn. Per 
= Price 23. 6d. ait or 20. a etal, gilt edges, 
MPEU; its Destruction and Re-discovery. 
Illustrated with nearly 300 Engravings. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
eT penta ewed; or 2 vols. clot . ” 
R. SOU THWOOD 'SMITH’s PHILOSOI HY 
~D ¢ HEALTH; or, An Exposition of the Physical aud 
nt 1 Constitutic om of Man, with a view to the Promotion of 
sone Longevity and Happiness. 
€. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 








yn LEE ON BATHS AND ongeneaeel WATERS. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 
que BATHS of RHENISH ‘GERM ANY, 


with —_— of oo —" Towns. 


PRACTIC ALOBSERVATION YS on MINERAL 
WATERS and BATHS. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
-. ie ON GARDENING AND > BOTANY. 
is day is published, price 2s. Gd. 
JAXTON'S FLOWER GARDEN *Rdited by 
Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH oad 3 “and illustrated 
by highly finished Plates and Wovdcuts 
= m: Bradbury & Evans, 11, 


ow ready, price One ‘Shilling, No. 170 
TAY ID *COPPE RFIELD the YOUNGER, 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By Mang oy 
DICKENS. W ith Illustrations by Has.ot K. Browne. To be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 1), Bouverie-strect. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * VANITY PAIR,” 
Now ready, price 1s, No. 20 of 

za ee N N I §; 

Vv. M. THACKERAY, Author of * The Great Ifoggarty 
Hood &e, &c. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the 
juthor. Volume First is ready, price 1233. in cloth. 
This work will be completed in Two Volumes. 

Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bourerie-strect. 


AILW AY LI BRARY — NEW VOLUME. 
\ One Shilling each in boards, or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ROMANCE of WAR (First Series). 

JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘ The Scottish Cavalier, &. 


Also, in this Series :— 
Dark Scenes of History. Lilly Dawson. 
Hope Leslie. Waterwitch, 
Light Dragoon. By Gleig. | Spy. By J. F. Cooper. 
longbeard. By Mackay. Sense and Sensibility. 
Pride and Prejudice, | Jane Sinclair, &. &c. 
lendon: Geo, Routledge & Co.; and all Booksellers and News- 
tenders. 
IN PENNY WEEKLY NUMBERS AND SIXPENNY 
Pang ary ged PARTS. 
, Part I. price 6d. in V . 
THE LA’ TE. “SI R. PEE LS. ‘SPE ECHES. 
“This Edition, carefully edited, is printed in demy 5vo, on 
» best paper, with new type, and will include every Speech de- 
ved by this lamented Statesman from his first entrauce into 
Public Life in 1810 down to the last Speech in the House of 
Commons. His collected Speeches will form the best history we 
ean possi bly have of the events of the last forty years. What he 
dd has become vest of the maguificent History of England ;—what 
hesaid, white he did it, is au admiration for the present, ‘and an 
trample fer the future.” 
london : Geo. Routledge & Co. Soho-square ; and all Booksellers. 


JOPULAR LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME. 


One Shilling each in boards, or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


yAALOOLAH : an Autobiography. By W.S. 
AYO, 


Bouverie- street 





By 














. Also, in this Series, 
SirRobert Peel’s Life. With Portrait by Harvey. 
Washington Irving’s complete Works, in 16 vols. 
All sold separate at “One Shilling cach. 
Herman Melville's Omoo and Typee. 
Taylor's (Bayard) Eldorado; or, the Gold Regions. 
Emerson's Representative Men. 
lanka: Geo. Koutledge & Co. Soho-square ; and all Booksellers. 





_ BOHN'S SHILLING SERIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
RVING'S WORKS: Asrorta, 2 volumes in 


ith fine Portrait of the eye price 28,; and BRACE- 
BRIDE ll ALL, double volume, 1s. 6d. 


_ Henry 'G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
This day is published, price 33. 6d. in cloth, 
ASHORT and EASY COURSE of ALGEBRA, 


chiefly designed for the Use of the Junior Classes i in Sche sols, 
= EXERCISES. 


¥ith a numerous C mage of Original EA 
By THOMAS LUND, B.I 
“The author deems it necessary to state, tht this ein book is 
tot made up of selected portions of his edition of Wood's Algebra, 
wat it is an entirely new and original work, planned and con- 
rected, with no inconsiderable amount of thought and labour, 
fr the use of—Ist. Junior Boys 1n Scuoois; 2nd. Ovper Stv- 
yt who only seek to attain the first rudiments of Mathematical 
3rd. Workine Men of smail leisure, bué good understand- 
oi the Preface. 
wis definitions and gual are admirable for clearness 
td simplicity. "—Athena 
isirige: ; Macm tee . io. London: George Bell. Dublin: 
eee &Smith. Edinburgh: Edmondston & Douglas. Glasgow 
HWE Maclehose. Liverpool: a tun & Laughton. Manchester: 
kitmore, Lirmingham: HH. C. Langbridge. Lees : T. Cross. 











Lately published, 
WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
In crown 8yo. cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 2s. 


oOo 
Lou, HERBERT'S MIDSUMMER 


HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; or, CONVER- 

ATIONS on ORNITHULOGY. by EMILY ELIZABETH 
W ILLEMENT, rye f *A Catec Siem of Familiar Things,’ 
*Conversati of Little Herbert and his Mother on Zoology, > &e. 
With Illustrations by F. G. Sarcenrt. 

Contents:—I. Tuk Returns From Scuoor—Description of Orni- 
thology. IL. Genera Stevcture or Binps. LIL. Tae Forsaken 

est— Nests in general, and the Se wots chosen by differeut Lirds for 
Building and Breeding. IV. Tue Ostrica—The Dinornis, or 
Frightful Bird of New Zealand, &. V. Binnsor Prey—The Eagle, 
the Falcon, and Owl kinds. VI. isi? To THk FarM-vyarp— 
Domestic I oultry— Birds o fthe Piekind. VII. Sono Birps—The 
Indian I resent. VIII. Tue Crane k1np—More Treasures for the 
Museum. yateRFowL—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the Holidays—The Keturn to School—Conclusion. 

“ Miss Willement has an easy and gracious way of attracting the 
attention of little ones to her lessons on birds y 
stories, dialogues and anecdotes suited to thei 
present little book deals with the subject of Birds; and whether 
she lectures the young idea on the mysteries of the farm- -yard, 
carries the imagination across the desert in pursuit of the ostrich, 
or scales the mouutain side in search of the lordly eagle, the effect 
is all the same ; the oe Ty is kept up by variety and apposite- 
ness of remark.”—Athencew 

3 the v “ to parents to put into the hands of 
their children, and to induce them attentively and repeatedly to 
peruse it; but’ thor ugh written professedly for the instruction 
merely of boys and girls,* Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ 
will not be fou ind tes uninteresting by persons of mature 
age, few of whom can read the volume without meeting here and 
It will also be seen 
nough of ornithology to doaway with any doubt 

ification of the subjects under discussion—a matter 

garded in children’s books in those branches of know- 
ledge which are in any way c mnnected with science, at the same 
time we have none of the dry technical details which tend to 
render scicntific subjects cg ing to exireme youth. The 
authoress has not only given as net and exc t history of 
the birds she mentions, but has saaannal many deeply interesting 
facts respecting their general habits."— Weekly Tunes. 

* Lictle Herbert's Midsummer Holidays’ is another of Miss 
Willement’s excellent works for children. It consists of Conver- 
sations on Ornithology, and under the heads— Return from School 
—Gencral Structure of Birds—T Forsaken Nest—The Ostrich— 
Birds of i rey—A Visit to the Farn 1-Yard—-ong Birds—The Crane 
kind—and Waterfowl, a variety of informat ion relative to the 
winged inhabitants of the air and the denizens of the farm-yard is 
given. Miss Willement’s style is fan viliar and pleasant, and we 
look on her - eae voluwes—* The Catechism of Familiar 
bi rhings, *Con 13 on Zovlogy,” and * Ce prcae ns on Orni- 
thology’—as masse} ve Ips in the education of en 

forfolx iC hronicle, 

















there with a good deal they did not know. 
that there is just ¢ 














y the same Author, : 
Price 1s. 6d. — a cloth, with numerous Engravings, 


NON VERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 


and his MOTILER, on ZOOLOGY; or, The CLASS 
MAMMALIA. 


“Bliss bed ille ment has amp] 
ati 





yee as a practi “se 
1ism of Fam 
. wi n schowls. She is 
peculiarly y in conveying a cl hension of her subject 
to the mos’ uthfal mind, in concise and simple descript 
This is just the book that should be put into the hand 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attracti 
human knowledge. There is a fine poetic feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will recder Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is professedly written. We mK ato. wdisUly recommen h 
notice of parents and teacl d while on the subj ject, 
yoo from quoting the brief but sensible ren 
“20 have observed that n ot ning s children so well as novelty 
3 ding for exer¢ise, it is a pico | 
cr is entertaining — something 


Things, 





ap 
resé smbling th e 
isles of grammar aed purity of 
On this plan, tt why yes I writien the little work now 
presented. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into wes se of short and easy syllables, or seck the easic - 
terms in treating of the different su ts: considering that 2 
3 at one time or ar nother, learn both to pronounce 
$ d them, the sooncr they are familiar with them the 
better they will succ eed in both.’ ”—Hood’s Magazine 
‘This is one of those books which ought to be in every infant 
studio. Simple and correct.—qualities of essential importance. 
lilustration here again has done good service. In fact, this kind 
of book would be useless ee it."— Weekly Times. 

“ This is a very delic al little book for young persons. 
language is usually simple. but correct and expressive 
sionally the use of dificult words and technica! terms < 
to, for the purpose of exciting the emulation and cu sealer 4 of the 
chi ild. Explan ations of such terms are given at the end of each 

*Conversation.’ The work is illustrated by some well-engraved 
woodcuts; and we — it — a Cesirable addition to the school 
library.” "— Norfolk Chronic 











Itt. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
\ TILLEMENT’S CATECIIISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
covery and Improvement; with » Shert Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural 1 henomena. For the Use of scliols and 
Private Pamilics. Price 2s. 
“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learnirg made 
a> am 
mpact and well-printed edition of 2 most useful book for 
ah: and, indeed, a book of pedesense & rall.” 


Newspaper. 
tic Com- 
alt words 


“A novel and very usefal pec’ 
pendium is the insertion of the 
or terms occurring in e = ane swer att 
without these derivative lanations, is oom ious, accura 
and well calculated to ble “sy in nt 
which shall be impressive, with instruct ion that sii. all be pe 
nent.”— Hood's Magazin 

“It contains des: 








ise, b out pe rfectly clear and fecu- 
rate—of nearly five ng v a8. It is 
equally useful as a . and many 
an adult may obtain essential a md necessary in formation from its 
pazes.”—Nor/olk Chroni 
“We confidently re 
education of chi swich Express. 
“A mine Some 1 inforination, Ve recommend it to the atten- 
tion of parents and tutors.”"—Lssexr Slandard, 





cle. 
unmend it to all who are intrusted with the 
"“—Ip 








London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Ha)!-court. 
*,%* Ordevs received by all Bookselicrs, 








On Monday, September 2, = be published, in post Svo. 5é.; or 


free 
A SYN OPSIs of ‘the CONIFEROUS PLANTS 
GROWN in GREAT BRITAIN 
& PERKY, of the Exotic Nursery, Kane wh eae 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF are NEW CHARGE. 


In Sv0. price 
NFANT BAPTISM "CONSIDERED, in a 
CHARGE delivered at the TRIENNIAL VIS ITATION of 
the PROVINCE of DUBLIN, By RICMARD W HATELY, D.D, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
ndon: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Dublin : Hodges & Smith, 

Of whom may be obtained, A COMPLETE LIST of ARCH- 

BISHUP Ww HATELY’ 3S WORKS. ‘ 


- . Just published, Third Bdition, price 7. 
T HE LITTLE ENGLISH FLORA; A 
Botanical and Popular Account of all our cates riaa 
Flowers, with Engravings on Steel of any Species, and numerous 
W oodeuts, By G. W. FRANC IS, F.LS. 
Simpkin, Mardealp & Co, Stationers’ I! all-court ; D. Francis, 21, 
Mile E d-rus a; and all Booksellers. 








TH E MOORE - RAPH AEL. 
“ APOLLO AND MARSYAS.” 


‘THE “ LEADER” of Saturday, September 7th, 


will contain a finely-executed Wood Foeraviee, by Linton, 
of this exquisite Picture, recently discovered by Mr, Morris Moore, 
y whose kind permission the print is published. 


Orders should be rent early, to peoee a 8 supply, to J. Clayton, 
jun. 265, Strand, Londen. Price Sixpen 





day is published, price 5 
(PRE AT ISE « = DISEASES of the LARYNX 
and TRACHEA, embracing the various forms of Laryngitis, 
Say Fever, and Laryngis: nus Stridulus. y JOHN HASTINGS, 
M.A., Licentiate of the Koyal College of Phy. sicians, Physician to 
the Dis spensary me eng and Diseases of the Chest. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


DISCOVERY OF ANOTHER PERPETUAL SNOW MOUN- 
TAIN IN EAST AFRIC A. THE MOST PROBABLE SOURCE 
OF THE WHITE NIL 

On the Ist of § Bentember, price 6d. stamped, 5d. unstamped, 


No. XVLo 
(THE CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLI- 
GENCER, containing— 
Missionary Openings in East Africa. 
isit to Mesopotamia, by the Rev. John Bowen 
crapf’s — rnal of his Visit to Ukambani in November and 








December, 18:9. With a large Map of his Route. 
The Wangenni District of New Zealand. With an Engraving. 
Secle)s, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 


SERIALS FOR SEPTEMBER, 
(Under the Autherity of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.) 
‘HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H.M.S, 
SAMARANG. Edited by ARTHUR ADAMS, F.LS., 
Assistant- fSurceon, K.N., attached to the Ex pee te Royal 4to. 
No.7, MOLLUSCA, Part III. By the ED TOR and LOVELL 
REEVE, F.LS. t Seven Plates, 108. Gd. coloured 
*.* This Work i ow ce wplete, and may be h ad, strongly bound 
in cloth, price 3i. 


CURT ae BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Edited 
by Sir WM. J. BOOKER, F.R.S. Third Series, No. 69. Six 

ates. is. 6d. coloure 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY. Edited 
by Sir WM. J. HOOKER, F.RS. No. 21. With a coloured 
Lliustration. 1s. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History 
of British Seaweeds. By Professor HARVEY, M.D. No, 50. Six 
Plates, 28. Gd. co!ourcd, 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. By LOVELL 
REEVE, F.L.S. No.8. Fight Plates, 10s. coloured. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to ORNITHOLOGY. 
By Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Dart. No. 4. Four Plates. 3¢. 


coloured. 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. Re- 
issue. No.14 Four Plates, 28 6d, coloured. 
of ORCHIDACEOUS 
Plates. [s. coloured. 


A CENTURY 
PLANTS. No.9. Five 
Reeve & Benham, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








PERIODICALS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
JENNY MAPS. Part 2. Containing Four 
Maps ina Wrapper. Puwice 44d. “plain, or 84d. coloured. 
THE DALTONS; 
CHARLES LEVER. No.5 


THE 


or, Three Roads in Life. By 
, pricels. Illustrated by Putz, 
BARONIAL HALLS. No. 6. Price 
28.6d. Re-issue in super-royal 4to. 

THE JOURNAL OF DES IGN AND MANU- 
FACTURES. Fo. 12, price Js, With numcrous Fabric Patterns 
and Lilustrations, 

WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cnrar Eprries. l'art 46, price 72. (SKETCHES by BOZ, Part 3.) 

WORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 

Yart. Curar Eprrien. Part 3%,price7d. (PILGRIMS OF THE 


KHINE. Part 2.) 

BECK’S FLORIST AND GARDEN MIS- 
CELLANY. No. 22, price ls, With acoloured Illustration and 
Woodcuts. 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 357. 
Price 32, C2. Faited by W. HAKRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 

AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 104. 
Price 2s. Gd. 

Londen: Chapman & Hall, 185, Strend. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. price 4a. 6d, cloth, eas 
ICERONIS CATO MAJOR, sive de Senec- om 
t Laelius, sive de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae ; with I 
English otes and an Index. By GEORGE LONG. Being a 
Second Volume of the Grammar School Classics. CULT 


Also, lately published, a New Edition of the First Volume, price 5a. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with English 
Notes and Three Maps. By the Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, 
Master of the Grammar School, Burton-on-Trent. me 
“We can confidently recommend this as the best school edition, 
and we feel certain that it will satisfy every reasonable deman 
that can be made.”—Classical Museum. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; George Bell, Fleet-street. 
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Buddi 
a | 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 

JHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 


| Buddi 


Buds, 
Buds, 





























oS 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 


Annual pruning time, principle 


Budding knife 


of day, state cf the plant, care 
of buds 


Bud, insertion of, into stock 
Bud, preparation of, for use 
Buds, dormant and pushing 


| securing & supply of. 
Caterpillars, slugs, and snails, to 


t the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of 


week A 
THE TREE ROSE has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 38. 6d. (post 


H E T REE E. 


URE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additions. 


Contents. 

Shoots and buds, choice of 

Shoots for budding upon, and 

their arrangement 

Shoots, keeping even, and re- 

moving thorns 

Shortening wild shoots 

Stocks, planting out for budding 
upon ; themeans of procuring ; 
colour, age, height; sorts for 
different species of Rose; 
taking up, trimming roots, 
sending a distance, shortening 
heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 


ecution, &c. 
ig up 
ng, time of year, day, time 


ng upon body 


failing 





Of Saturday, August 24, contains Articles on purpose. 

Ants, to kill Land agents PE cncng. SO GRAFTING. 
fox feeding a | Dormant buds, theory of re-|Aphides,to keep down 
Bread, wetent of t Mangold Wurzel planting with explained Free-growers, remarks on. 
Britis a, report 0: is economy of Guards against win Graft, binding up and finishing 
Bugs toch Horticultural So-| Manure, heather as, by Mr. Gill | Labelling Grafting,advantage of 

i anure, artificial, by Mr. Paine | Loosing ligatures Grafting, disadvantage o: " 

ciety ioultural Manure for grass, by Mr. Lloyd | March pruning | Operation in different months 

Calendar, Hortioultura Manure ced 7’ Mixture for healing wounds | Preliminary observations — 

tle, to ae —_ ic in Mildew, prevalence of | Planting out, arrangement of| Roses, catalogue and brief de- 
Pattie, cure Sor epecenate 2 | Mildew on grapes, by Mr. Baker trees, &c. : _ scription ofa few sorts _ 
¢ wm, 4 i Musa Cavendishii, by Mr. | Pruning fortransplantation Scion, preparation and inser- 
— bee, a nstrous M*Pherson : | Pushing eye, spring treatment| tionof — 
a Se Nicandra physaloides, febrifugal | _ of dwarf shoots from Scions, choice and arrangement 
Sey a ~ properties 0 ; Roses, different sorts on the| o : e 
Exhibition of 1851—Flower-pots | Nomenclature, scientitic | _,samestock ice el aetna Stock, preparation of. 
Farm, Ury, Mr. Barclay’s eel’s (Sir R.) memorial ed oot Ree Peal with “ APPENDIX. 

% iwi u a 
mt Mr. Owen's, near Liver- one to improve pushingeye A selection of varieties 
PO oa and schools Prints, agricultura’ | Sap-bud, treatment of |Comparison between budding 
Farm buildings Pymmes ouse, Edmonton | Share of trees and grafting. 
Farming in Yorkshire pape. ty ~ pn | niin 
_—— ee tye yo beep, feeding properties of | Also, just published, price 1s. 6d., free by post 18, 10d. 
arvesti Straw berries, to furce | . 

ay — by Mr. Baker Trees, stripping leaves off _ | ABELS F O R TH E HERBARIU M, 
Griffiths’s Posth ‘apers Villa and suburban gardening 4 consisting of the Names of the 
Horticultural Society's Schedule | Wovkon Cottage entieg | CLASSES, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural | 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, | 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, | 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of all the trans- 
actions of the week. | 

DER of any Newsvender—_OFPPICE for Advertise- | 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


of 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 


KINGDOM, 


So printed, in large tops, eat they can be cut out and pasted into 


HE HERBARIUM. 


London : 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-carden. 





ONE GUINEA PE 


R ANNUM. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


IS THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 





This supply comprises from Firry to Two HunpReED AND Firrty copies of all the best New Works. 


The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Travel, Philosophy, Science, and Religion. 


The best Works of 


Fiction and all the leading Periodicals are also added in large numbers on the day of publication. 
Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 


The best and newest works are exchanged regularly without cost, trouble, or disappointment in every part of 


London and its neighbourhood, at Two Guingas per annum. 


BOOK SOCIETIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, and LIBRARIES in all parts of the Country are supplied on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. Terms: from THREE to Firty GUINEAS per annum, 


A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 


square. 





Just published, the Second Edition, with 


Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND 


MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS TREATED 

Domestic Fowl] in general, 

The Guinea Fow], 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 

The Cochin-China Fowl, 

The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 

The Game Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 

The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 

The Musk Duck, 

** Tt will be found a useful and intelligent 
which it is written, gives it a claim upon the 


Goose, 
The Wigeon, 


The Tame Duck, 
The Domestic Goose, 
The Bernicle Goose, 
The Brent Goose, 
The Turkey, 


guide to the poultry 
attention of the gener 


The Grey China Goose, 
The White Fronted or Laughing 


The Teal, and its congeners, 
The White China Goose, 


OF ARE:— 


The Pea Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 

The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 


-keeper ; while the lively and often amusing manner in 


al reader."— Midland Counties Herald. 


“‘ This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of poultry.” 


Published by James Marruews,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; an 


Stirling Observer. 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


Ave. 3} 


QUPPLY OF WATER. REVIEW o 
6 REPORT by the GENERAL BOARD of HE ALT " 
SUPPLY of WATER to the METROPOLIS combats he 
Report to the Directors of the London (Watford) S: aimed la 
Company. By SAMUEL COLLETT HOMERSH att ri 


Price la. 
London : Jobn Weale, 59, High Holborn. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. handsomely “a in cloth 

ES DEUX PERROQUETS ; Ouy 
4 gais destiné a faciliter aux Anglais, la Causer 
Lettre, et le Billet, A usage des Dames, des Jeunes Fill 
Enfans, par une Dame. 12mo. handsomely bound in cloth 7s 
The Authoress of this little work is extensively engoged in t 
in the highest circles of society, and it has been compiled by tition 
supply a want long felt ; it being generally admitted that Y Her to 
the numerous Guide and Conversation Books, there was nat 
which could be found the characteristic phraseology of the Sai in 
of Paris. ne Salons 


Price 42, 
Tage Frap. 
ie Clégante, ls 


- __ David Nutt, 270, Strand. 


aaa es, 

Just published, 
HE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Convery 
tions in English, French, and German + preceded by R 4 
for the Pronunciation of German, a copious Tocabulare hes 
Selection of Familiar Phrases ; and followed by Models’ ah 
ceipts, Bills of Exchange, Letters, Notes, Tables of the En _ 
French, and German Coins, and of the English and ne ish, 
Weights and Measures, By ALBERT BARTELS. In yeu 


16mo, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


2. The Same Work in ENGLISH and GER 
MAN. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 4 

3. TheSame Work in ENGLISH and FRENCH 
18mo, cloth. 7" 

It has been the aim of the compiler of these Works to j 
only such phrases and expressions as refer more oxelushel em 
current topics of the day ; and he believes they will be found co 
practically useful to the student and to the traveller than the 
majority of Guides and Dialogue Books hitherto published, 


London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand, (removed from 158, Fleet-street 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKs, 
I. 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work. 
{UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLayg 
4 GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX ang 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction, 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of a 





History of Maritime and Inland Dis ° 
he Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. ee 


* Thisis the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value: and 
the Suppl tary Pro will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.”—Athenaum, 

“* A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and pre 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”— Spectator. 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry, for following in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume ofthe 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 

or the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea 
soning.”— Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 

* Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add that it is re 
markable for its typograr\.ical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”— Dublin University Magazine, 

* The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘On the Stndy 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schools... 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to beginners.” 4 

Cambridge Chronicle. 





II. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d, 

OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 

/ SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements, ’for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated inity 
new Diagrams. 
“The meegestiions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 








plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work may ey dain 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholustic Journal, 
“The Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calea- 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazine. 
“ Will be found of considerable valué as an aid to teachersof the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine. 
“ The propos 8, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, hecome 8vY 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 








= 


III. 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 

(COOLEY'S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 

/ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 

7 Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
{CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

ADVANTAGES—The LOWEST rates of Premium on i 
MUTUAL SYSTEM. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Asumd 
every Fifth Year. ‘ 

The sum of 274.0002. was added to Policies at the last _ 
which produced an average Bonus of 62) per Cent. on the 
miums paid. 

Amount of Assurance Fund 970,000l. Income 170,000L 7 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchasable by 
Society. 

For particulars apply to 





d may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackirias 
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5 ’ 
= MILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
AM (gsURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
= CAPITAL £500,000. 


ee 
illi Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chat 
wis ae Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 





hs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
bewis _— hichester, Esq. ( olonel Ousely. 
obert derson. Major Turner. 
x Ls Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
= , omnt. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
bin ein 1845, The next valuation will be in January, 1552. 


profit mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
— ee eee SOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE. 
“THis IS THE ONLY SOCIETY POSSESSING TABLES 


formed on a safe and scientific basis for the Assurance of Diseased 


— per Cent. of the Lives proposed to this Company have 
wn pecLineD by other offices. ; 
ag end charged in such cases is the lowest possible con- 
with safety, and on restoration to permanent health is 
9 the ordinary rate. 
ly Lives are Assured at lower rates than at most other 


offices. ‘ ™ 0 
i last nine years about Five Thousand Proposals for 
pte been made to this Society,—and at the present 
‘the number is about one thousand yearly. cid 
The Policies issued by this Society give greater facilities to 
parties going to or residing in Forcign Climates than those of any 
ger Company. Premiums for India and the Colonies very 
poderate. . . : 
iption of Life Assurance business is transacted by 
ere secy, and a subscribed Capital of Half a Milion Sterling 
sfords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the Company’s 


ay Two per Cent. per Annum was added to the Policies 
ast Division of Profits. 
ee ee, Fores of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained at the Chief Office, or on application to any of the 
‘ ents in the country. 
ace F. @. P, NEISON, Actuary. 
€. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


oRWICH. UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
1 8 


OCIETY : established 1808. 








Directors. 
President—Major-General Sir ROBERT J. HARVEY, C.B. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Wright, Esq. James Winter, Esq. 
ive Brans, Esc . M.D, Timothy Steward, Esq. 
George Durrant, Esq. others. 


Secretary—Samuel Bignold, Esq. 
ere —Kichard Morgan, Esq. 
London Agent—Charles J. Bunyon, Esq. 6, Crescent. 

This Society has been established upwards of 40 years upon the 
praciples of mutual assurance, during which period it has paid to 
daimants, on terminated policies, upwards of 3,000,000L, in addi- 
tion to which nearly one million sterling has been assigned by way 
abonuses. The invested capital of this Society amounted upon 
the 30th of June last to 2,120,0001, 12s. 8d., and consisted of 
the general capital account 1,945,6752, and the reserved fund of 
Tasuil lve 6d. 

Theannual income, according to the balance sheet then audited, 
amounted to 257,482. 28. 11d., of which 162.6711, 48. 4d. was received 
maccount of enanel pressiams dependent upon 6,892 lives. There 
isno proprietary to divide with the assured the profits of this In- 
stitution, which are therefore periodically assigned in addition 
made to the sums assured on all policies for the whole duration of 
Iie, in proportion to the amount of premium paid. The attention 
dthe public is called to the magnitude of the reserved fund, in 

larger than the subscri capital of most insurance offices, 
wd which, instead of proving a source of exhaustion as the sub- 
erived capital of a proprietary body must necessarily be, must in 
this Society become the parent of future.bonuses. From the 30th 
June, 1819, to the same date, 1850, 521 new policies were taken out, 
being an increase of 51 upon the year, a number strongly demon- 
Srating PD peg) confidence in this Society. ¥ 

One-half of the first five annual premiums may remain as a per- 
manent charge upon policies granted for the whole duration of life. 

For Prospectuses apply to the Society’s Office, 6, Crescent, New 
Wridge-street, Blackfriars. 





10 MERCHANTS, BANKERS, ETC.—GUARANTEE FOR 
FIDELITY. 


‘HE UNITED GUARANTEE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old Jewry, London. 
Capital 100,0002., with power to increase to 500,004. 
The Right Hon. LORD ERSKINE, Chairman. 
WHUA P. BROWN WESTHEAD, Esq. M.P. Vice-Chairman, 
The great superiority of the Guarantee of a Public Company 
= of private individuals is now beginning to be acknow- 


it is undeniable, and has lately become more generally known, 
acount of the disclosures made in the investigations of the 
‘at Custom House frauds, that the private security offered by 
Wns in situations of trust often becomes practically valueless 
G@xeount of the death of the sureties, or such a change in their 
Geunstanees as would render them unable to meet a demand for 
eamount of the security. The security of a Public Company 
sotucted under the auspices of responsible Directors and with a 
arnumber of respectable shareholders, and whose business is done 
rules of premium, the sufficiency and soundness of which are gua- 
Teale i ly the highest scientific knowledge, based on experience, does 
A Val m year to year, and dispenses with the necessity of fre- 
juiries as to continued life and solvency. 
‘ere 18 another very great advantage in Public as compared 
eet te Guarantee, which is not so generally acknowledged, 
twhich is equally rea) and important. 
vate Sureties are often induced to take upon themselves the 
‘spusibilities of Suretiship by feelings of good nature, or to re- 
hee themselves from the necessity of maintaining them in some 
ree connected with or dependent on them, in the hope that the 
bi wyment obtained by means of their Suretiship may at least 
\ ene them from a troublesome applicant for assistance. The 
Seurity of a Public Company on the other hand, can only be had 
me he searching investigation into the connexions and previous 
uduet of an applicant. 
Pe addition to the preceding advantages, this Company was the 
‘ocffer the creat additional security afforded to employers by 
mr the principle of Life Assurance with that of Guarantee, 
thisadvantage is far from being attained at the expense of the 
effects a great saving to them, and is an inducement to their 
ti u ne, and thus 











Fromectuses and further information ma: obtai a 
: y be obtained upon ap 
Paton to the Secretary, at the Office of the Company, as above, 
Muy of the Compan ents. 














ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate | 
bonus, in lieu of a prospec’ive and uncertain one. ; 
The Premiums for female lives have been materially reduced, 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses may be had of the | 
London Agents 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
a Actuary and Secretary, York. 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1534,— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
urzh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Kesident. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 


The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 





Sam le - . [Sum otted Sum added | o-= . 
~ ime Assured.| to Policy | to Policy | payable a 
Assured. | 1 in 1838, | Death. 











in 1841. | 
£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths.| £683 6 8 |£78710 0 £6,470 16 8 
5,000 1 year ee ad 11216 0/| 511210 0 
1,000 |-12 years | 100 0 0| 15710 0| 1,257 10 0 
1,000 | 7 years oo on | 157 10 0 1,157 10 0 
1,000 1 year ee oe 2210 0; 1,02210 0 
500 | 12 years 50.0 0) 7815 | 628 15 0 
500 4 years *e * 450 (0 55 0 «0 
5v0 | 1 year aa Tad n 5 0| 511 5 0 





The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on eo to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
80, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806. 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,180,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,856,000. 





President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. | William Ostler, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D, Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. eorge Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. The Rev. James Sherman 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Capt. William John Williams, 

J. A. Beaumont, Le Managing Director. 
Physician—Johu Maclean, M.D. F.S.8.,29, Upper Montague-street, 

Montague-square, 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 








Date |Bonuses added subse- 

















Sum | soi ; 
° Original Premium. quently, to be further 
Policy. Insured. increased annually. 
1206 £2500 91010 Extinguished | £1222 2 0 
1811 1000 33 19 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 | 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 











Policy | Dat Sum | Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
No. ©. | Insured. | added. | to be further increased. 
“sai | 1807 | £900 | £96212 1 £1882 12 1 

1174 | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 6 

3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 855817 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Rtngtens. at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


y r TAT . ~ 
| ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A. B. 

SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, 31 10s, each ; or in 
gold cases, six guineas each. These watches accurate and 
durable, the horizontal escapement being peculiarly suited to com- 
bine these important ———. They are jewelled in four holes, 
and continue going whilst being wound. A twelvemonth’s war- 
ranty given with each. 


ENT’s IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
. —E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, FE Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Kussia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STUCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo 
mical charges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jeweiled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


i! RE and ROBBERY.—Safety for Plate and 
Cash.—_CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES and 
BOXES are the most secure depositories for deeds, cash, pla 
count-books, &c., both from fire and burglars. All are fitted with 
the detector locks. —C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; 28, Lord-street. Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 
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(ED FEATHER BEDS Re-dressed and Puri- 
fied by Steam with patent machinery. This new process of 
dressing not only removes all impurities, but by expanding the 
feathers the bulk is greatly increased, and consequently the bed 
rendered much fuller and softer. Charge for dressing, 3d. per Ib. 
Old and mothy Mattresses effectually cured and re-made; fetched 
and returned carriage-free within five miles—HEAL & SONS’ 
List of Bedding, containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 


HANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
ture, is at the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars. — 
APSLEY PELLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, which will be found very superior: all new glass of 
the most pellucid character, and no foreign drops being used in 
their Chandeliers, The Manufactory may be viewed the first four 
days of the week. 


| RA cL errs & 
Best Quality Warranted ......2s. 6d. per oquare yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern ..28, 9d. 0. 
Common Floor Cloth ........28. 0d. do. 
CUCOA-FIBRE MATS AND MATTING. 
India Matting, plain and figured. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 
ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
Carpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. T. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In pd 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper-hangings, of the first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d., 28. 6d., 
and 2s. 9d. per yard. 
‘ARPETS._BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
/ POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and b 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 
stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 
carpet. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
of shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price 
about 20 per cent, below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In ane, in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 
and 


KK UE S¢ 70. N co, 
4 _ PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c. 
Beg respectfully to call atzention to their Establishments, 
, REGENT-STREET, } LONDON: 
45, MOORGATE-ST REET. rth 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the morality, of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ £. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


A RELIEF FOR THE ‘FARMERS. 
| OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 
ONE SHILLING per DAY, and KEEP HIM WELL too, 
The articles and numerous references may be seen at MARY 
WEDLAKE & CO.’S, 118, Fenchurch street. 
A Pamphlet on the above may be had. 
CANTE 














» post-free, 12. 

ERBURY SETTLEMENT and PORT NATAL. 

Emigrants are informed MARY WEDLAKE & CO. have from 
time to time supplied the first Settlers to Swan River and Port 
Natal, and all the Australian Colonies, with AGRICULTUKAL 
IMPLEMENTS and TOOLS of first-rate class. 

N.B, Purchasers may have the benefit of an introduction. 

A BOON TO THE AGRICULTURISTS. 

FARMERS, be of good cheer, all is not yet lost. Come to us, you 
will find us ready to meet the times. 

8 you cannot get the same price for your Produce, we cannot 
expect from you the same price for our IMPLEMENTS, and 
without first-class manufactured Implements you cannot stand 
these times. 

By inclosing two stamps, a list, with illustrations, will be 


forwarded. 
____ MARY WEDLAKE & CO. 118, Fenchurch-street. 


N ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose,is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third mare 
of the usual] time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, Which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuire 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 n, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. - ¥ 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 
1D® LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS 
have a most pleasant taste, and are an Aromatic and Aperi- 
ent Medicine, of great efficacy for regulating the Secretions and 
correcting the action of the Stomach and Liver, and in all Bilious 
Affections— Heartburn, sick Headache, Giddiness, Pains in the 
Stomach, Flatulency or Wind, and all those complaints which 
arise from Indigestion or Biliousness. It is mild in its action, and 
suitable for all constitutions, while its agreeable taste renders it 
the best medicine for children. 
aes ls, 14d., 28. 9d., and 118 per box. Sold by all medicine 
venders. 
Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, for Asthme, 


Consumption, Coughs, &c.— Beware of Counterfeits. 

\ DESPERATE CASE of SCROFULA 
f CURED by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Mr. Heydon, of Sydney, wholesale agent for the sale of Holloway's 
medicines in New South Wales, states that Thomas Evans, in the 
employ of Mr. Charles Thompson, of Berainbula, was sorely 
afflicted for years with scrofula in the neck, and his body was 
covered with a peculiar kind of pimple, out of which exudcd a 
watery mucus. He had been at considerable expense in tring 
various medicines, but without any good effect ; he then used Hol- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills, which in a very short period so effec- 











Prices, sent free by Fert on application to their Factory,.196, 
(opposite the Chapel), TOTT. 





ENHAM COURT-ROAD. i 


tually cured him, that he has continued in the most health 
to the present time.— Sold by all druggists ; and at Professor Hol- 
loway’s establishmcnt, 244, Strand, London. 
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ust HIN price 3s, cloth boards, demy 1 mo. 2 
SEFUL HINTS on VENTILATION . EX- 
PLANATORY of its LEADING PRINCIPL Es, and 
DRsian ED to FACILITATE their APPLICATION to ALL 
KIN f BUILDINGS; containing also Practical laformation 
on the vse of Gas for this purpose. 
By W. WALKER, Engineer. 


F. LYTE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Manchester: J. T. Parkes, 
REMAINS OF THE REV 1. 
n small 8vo. price 
T Inenmbent of Lower Brixham, Devon; wilh a 
PREF ATORY MEMUIK by the Ev:tor. 


89, Market-street ; and all Booksellers. 
BMAINS ofthe! ate Rev. H B NRY FRANCIS 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





Now vets price 12. (by post, 1s. Gd.) the 2nd edition of 








TASY LECTURES addressed to the COT- 
4 TAGERS of a FAV a is H+ Vv 4 LAGE. 
sADY EA 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchy ard, and W Waterloo- “place. — 
EARLY PIETY. 


In 18mo. price za. 
PLAIN CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL; or, SIX 
SERMONS on Early Piety, the Sacraments, and Man's 
Latter End; Une ntroversial, but suited t. pene sresen: Time. 
y JOHN WOOD WARTE », 
Christ aun. Oxford ; Vicar of West MPorving, Susgex ; 
Rural Dean, and Surroga 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and ‘Waterloo place 

Also, an EDITION on Fine Paper, with NOTES. 

Price 3s. 6d. in cloth boards. 
COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED — FIFTH EDITION. 
In sma all 8vo. price 5s. the 5th editic on of 
OMFORT for the AFFLIC rED. Selected 
/ from various Authors, Edited by the I E. KEN- 
NAWAY. With a Preface by 8S. WILBERF ONCE. 'D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 
Riving‘ons, ot. Paul's Charchyard, and W apasien -place ; 
Of whom may be had, recently publish: 

2. HYMNS and POEMS for the “SICK and 
SUFFERING. Edited by the Rey. T. V. Fosbery, M.A. Second 
Edition. 7s. td. 

2. SACRED POEMS for MOURNERS. In 
Illustration of the Burial Service. Withan Introduction by the 
Rev. R.C. Trench, M.A. 68. Gd. 


3. SICKNESS, its TRIALS and BLESSINGS. 
68, 





NEW WORK ON MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 
BY gt AND a 
2mo. price 58 
J ANDBOOK ‘of MODE RN ’ GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY. Translated from the German of Pp “4 ptm. 
by the Kev. R. B. PAUL, M.A., and edited by the Key. K. 
ARNOL, D, M.A. 

This Volume completes the Series of Professor Piitz's Handbooks. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo -place ; 
Ofwhom may be had (lately published’, by the same Ediwrs, 

1 HANDBOOK of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY and HISTORY. 63.62. 





2. HANDBOOK of MEDIAEVAL GEO- 
GRAPHY and HISTORY. 4s. ¢d. 
ADAMS'S KING'S MESSENGERS—FOURTII EDITION. 


Now ready, in small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. the Fourth Edition of 


TE.HE KING'S MESSENGERS; an Aliegorical 
Tale. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. routs’ Church ryard, and Wat esto place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Auth 
1. The SHADOW of the CROSS. Ninth Edit. 
93. 6d. (Also a cheaper Edition, price ls.) 


2. The DISTANT HILLS. Fifth Edit. 2s. 6d. 
3. The OLD MAN’S HOME. Ninth Edition. 


2e. 6d, (Alsoa cheaper Edition, price 1s.) 

4. A COLLECTED EDITION of the above 
SACRED AL LEGORIES. With Portrait aud Memoir of the 
Author. 108. 6 

5. The WARNIN GS of the HOLY}WE LEK. 
Third Edition. 5s. 


6. The FALL of CRGESUS. 3s. 6d 


7. BONCHURCH;; containing a Bio ical 
Notice ofthelate Rev. W. A DAMS. With Portrait and Plates. 28. 6d. 


WEDENBORG'S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128. 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 


being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. Svo. cloth, price is. 


SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 

Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be tat on appli- 
cation. . Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 





LITERAL TRANSLATION of the EPI- 
of ST. PAUL the APOSTLE to the GALATIANS, 





IPPIANS, and COLOSS 5, DEPI- 
NITE RULES of TRANSLATION, By HERM: iN HEIN- 
FETTER, Author of * Rules for Ascertaining the Seuse conveyed 


in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 

cae Cradock & Co, 43, , Paternoster row, 
JOYCE'S CATECHISM OF NATURE. 

New edition, bound in cloth, price 1s. 

THE CATECHISM OF NATURE;; for the 
Use of Schools. Corrected by the Rev. J. JOYCE. Nine- 
BELL — Improved and much enlarged, by D. 11, CAMP- 
ELI “8 
ak ST Rave revised the whole work, added notes, and sub- 
stituted for the classification of | us, the modern and more 
acceptable one of Lami arck, Cuvi Lindley, hirby, &¢.; with a 
short chapter on Geology.”- 7} *refuce. 
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BRIGHTO 
E AUTHORS. 


YICTORIAL 
LANIES OF ART. 


TTHE 


i 


cloth, price Half-a- Crow n. 


Part V., 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
Vouume XI. will be published in September. 
ALF-HOURS WITH 

THORS. The First Quarter, forming 2 Votumr, 


Frontispiece, containing Portraits of SPENSER, Lord BAC ON. 
JEREMY TAYLOK, and Dr. JOHNSON, handsomely bound in 


PERIODICAL WORKS, 
Pablished by CHARLES KNIGHT, September 2nd. 
IMPERIAL 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Part V., 
"HE LAND WE LIVE IN. 


price see containing CHELTE 


Cc 


ALF-HOURS WITII 
price éd. 
HALF. HOURS ; 
Part LV., 
NATIONAL CYCLOP-EDIA OF 
Part XLIV., price 1s. 


London : Charles Knight, Fleet-strect ; 
And sold by all Booksellers in London and Country. 


=NHAM, GLOUCESTER, and 


price 9d, 





~ 90, Fleet- street. 


YCLOPZDIA.— 
price 2s. 6d. 

Part XXXV., 
THE BEST 
or, MISCEL- 


BEST AU- 


with a 


THE 








PIcToRIa L 

LANIES OF ART, 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
London : 


with 


HALF-HOURS ; 
Illustrative Descriptions. TT} 
First Quarter, forming a Votume, elegantly bound in cloth, price 
Charles Knight, Ficet-street 

And sold by all Booksellers in London and Country. 


or, MISCEL- 
The 





N EW 


Lt 


Norma, 2s,—Lucrezia, 
= $ 
PIANISTA, at the 
or three Operas, 78 stamps. 


Europe. ”"— Atlas, May 11, 1850, 


Signa 


London: 


Prichard, Chester, 
7 


already been sold. 

















Fuchsias 





Order be 





London: William Tezg % Co, 35, Queen-street, Cheapside. 








and made p ayable 





| Pinks 


ver 
t tu the Publis 
at the Post-of 


PIANOFORTE 
» PROPHETE4s.—La Juive— 


3s.—Don Juan, 28.—Figaro, 2s.— Fidelio, 
— Les Huguenots, 4s. —Luci a, 43.—St abat Mater, ¢ 
and 30 other Operas, ALL FULL MUSIC SIZE, 28. each, in T HE 
Pianista Offic 
16a, Argyll-street, Oxford-street. Any 
Catalogues gratis. 


“ The pianoforte areaagements of these Opcras are the best in 
NEW nme = TO WALES. 


ILLUSTRA a E D 
NORTH WALES 
Being a New Edition of * Ilemingway’s Pan orama, 
tions aud Additions by JOHN HiICh LIN: 
finished Wood Enzravings by Tuomas G:vks, from Original Draw- 
ings by Geonce Pickenine, Esq. 
Whittaker & Co. ; 
Hamilton, Adams & Co.; aud Groombridge & Sons ; ; and George 


lished, 


Longman & Co. ; 


Price 3d., or 58. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry, 
HE COTTAGE 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 
y JOSEPII PAXTON 
Gardener to Hint Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &e. &e. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 57,000 have 


RS’ 





Ixpex or Tus Contents :— 
African Lilies Gentiancella Planting 
Agapanthus Gilias Plums 
Anemones Gooseberries Polyanthus 
Annuals G irafting Potatoes 
Apples ivapes Privet 
Apricot Green fly Pruning 
Auricalas Heartsease Prop: rag ei by cut- 
Beans tierbs tu 
Beet oo “page Peren- | Py 
Biennials ita 
Black Fly = tHanunculus 
Books, list of, for Cot- Hollyhocks Raspberries 
tagers Iloneysuckle Rhubarb 
Borage Hor adish Rockets 
Borecole Hyacinths 
Pox edzings ilydrangeas 
Sroccoli Hyssop 
Brussels Sprouts Indian Cress 
Budding Iris 
ulbs Kidney Reans 
Cabbage Lavender Saxifrage 
Cactus Layering Scarlet Runner 
Calecolarias weeks eaus 
Californian Annuals | Leptosiphons Seeds 
Campanulas settuce Sea Delay or Thrif 
Carnations Lobeli Seakal 
arro sondon Pride Select Flowers 
Cauliflowers sychnis, Double Select Vegetables 
Yelery 1 arigol and Fruit 
Cherries Marjoram Slugs 
China Asters Manures Snowdrops 
Yhina Roses Marvel of Peru Seups 
Chrysanthemums, Mesembryanthe- Spinach 
Chinese mums Spruce Fir 
Chives Mignonette jSpurp raving 
Clarkias Mint \Stews 
Clemetis Mushroom | Stocks 
Collinsias Mustard | Strawbervies 
Coleworts Narcissus | Summer Savory 
Jress Nemophilas |Sweet Williams 
Creepers (Enothera bifrons Be orn Hedges 
Crocus Onions hyme 
Crown Imperials Pexonies | Pigridia Pavonia 
Cucumbers Parsnip Transplanting 
Cultivation of Flow- Parsley | Tree lifting 
ers in Wiudows | Tulips 
Currants Pea- hay nie If rt urnips 
Dahlias Vegetable Cookery 
Daisies = Lookirg- 
Dog’s-tooth Violets | 
Exhibitions,  pre- | Verbenas 
paring articles for | Vines 
eres 8, as protection Be irginian Stocks 
Fruit Coo! <ery Ww 





Tilustrated with several Woodcuts, 


Bs ished at ee p* Gard eners’ Ch 
pper Weilingto n-s 

















MUSIC. 
Sonnambula 






8. —Puritani, 


, 67, Paternoster-row, and 
Opera, post-free, 30 stamps ; 


1IANDBOOK TO 


* with Correc- 
1 Fifty-two highly- 


and 


Simpkin & Co.; 








,ALENDAR OF 

















lz; 


ii 
4100 rias 





n U 
ames 3 Matthews, at the Cllice, 





_ [Aue, 31 
——___* 
WITH TRAVELLING MAFS AND PLANS, 
M® MURRAY’ ‘s HANDBOOK, 
The entire ete may be had. 


Handbook of Travel-Talk. 5s. 
Handbook of North Germany and the Rhine, 





| 


3. Handbook of South Germany and the Tyrol 

128. ¥ 
4, Handbook of German and Dutch Painting. 195, 
5. Handbook of Switzerland and the Alps, 10, 
6. Handbook of France and the Pyrenees, 9, 
7. Handbook of Spain and Andalusia. 16s, 
8. Handbook of French and Spanish Painting. 125, 
9. Handbook of North Italy and Florence, 125 
10. Handbook of Central Italy and Rome. 16), 
11. Handbook of Malta and the East. 15s, 
12, Handbook of Egypt. 15s. 
13. Handbook of North Europe. 24s. 
14, Handbook of London. 16s, 

Also, next week, 

15. Handbook of Devon and Cornwall. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





a TS 
RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
RAVELLING CHARTS; 


T 
or, [IRON ROAD BOOKS, for perusal on the J 

which are noted, the Towns, Villages, Chure hes, ihe Journey: i 
Stations, Bridges, V iaducis, Tunnels, Gradients, &c.; the Scenery ™ 
aud its Natural History; the Antiquitics, and their Historical 
pees ations, rr _— ASSE wy ov ye With numerous Illas- 
rations ; constituting a Novel and Complete C 

Railway "Carriage. ad . jompanion fir the 






The following, each in a wrapper, may be had at the 
principal Stations :— 


1, LONDON AND BRIGHTON, containing a Map and 83 
Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 


2. LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engray- 
ings, price 6d. 

3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 
Engravings, price 4d. 

4. LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 i 
price 6d. , om Engravings, 

5. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, includ- 
inga View from Kichmond Hill, price 2d. 

6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 

7- LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price ls. 

8. LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map 


and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 

9. LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 48 En- 
gravings, price 6d. 

10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONE 
Map and 99 Engravings, price 1s. 

11, LONDON TO RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM, with 
145 Engravings, price 1s. 


AND DOVER, with 


SMALLER CHARTS for EXCURSIONS from 
LONDON: 


1, ToKINGSTON AND HAMITON COURT, with 17 Engrar- 
ings, price 1d. 

HARROW, with 13 Engravings, price 1d. 

HMANWELL AND SOUTHALL, with 12 Engravings, 1¢. 
CROYDON, with 8 Engravings, price Jd. 

REIGATE, with 33 Engravings, price 3d. 

WATFORD, with 27 Engravings, price 2d. 

SL a ETON AND WINDSOR, with 23 Engravings, 
price 24. 


NEAe wp 


Also, in Octavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 


ON THE 


Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 


TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price ld. 
— HARROW, with 7 Engravings, price ld. 
— SHOREHAM, with 4 Engravings, price 14. 
— GUILDFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 
— WINCHESTER, with 11 Engravings, price 2d. 
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— CROYDON, with 9 Engravings, price Jd. 

— CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, with 7 Engravings, 
price ld. 

— REIGATE, with 10 Engravings, price 1d. 

— WALTON "AND W EYBRIDGE, with 13 Engravings, 
price 1d. 


Or the whole in One Volume, price 1s. 


Published at 14, Wellington-street North, Strand. 








Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormené: dastreet, inte 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s © ef 

Chancery-lane. inthe pa 10fSt. Andrew. inthe saidcounty;s 

published by Joun o_o crs, of No. 14, Wellington-street) 

in thesaid-ounty, Publisher. ate. nW ellington-street 

said; and sold byall Booksellers a ewsv enders.— Agents, St 

Scotanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh, for 
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1s}, Strand, London. 


Mr. John Robertson, Dubiin,--Saturday, August ‘31, 195%. 








